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Land-Ho! 


In a sealed stainless steel room at the aero-medical 
laboratory at Wright Field, U.S. Army medicos are 
casting themselves adrift in rubber boats where 
they endure the equivalent of arctic blizzards, the 
blistering tropic sun, or torrential downpours. 
Refrigeration and air conditioning for this weather 
room, as provided by York, places at the fingertips 
of these scientists, temperatures from 40° below zero 
to 150°F: above and humidity from 10 per cent to the 
saturation point. And this equipment, coupled with 


an ultra-violet “sun,” huge blowers and facilities 


for flooding the chamber with sea water or covering 
it ankle-deep in sand, provides the means of repro- 
ducing weather at any point on the globe. 

As a result of the researches made possible by the 
weather room, these Army investigators see on their 
horizon, scientific, effective protection from sunburn, 
windburn, frost bite. salt water sores and other ills 
of exposure that have cost the lives of so many 
soldiers, sailors and flyers in this 
global war. 


York Corporation, York, Penna. 
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Concord, the capital of the State of New Hamp- 
shire and seat of Merrimac County, is located on 
the Merrimac in the southern part of the State. 

The community sprang from a trading post estab- 
lished about 1660. Massachusetts in 1725 granted 
the land to some of her residents who founded a 
settlement called Pennycook (named after the In- 
dians who had formerly occupied it), but an over- 
lapping grant was made by New Hampshire in 1727. 
The community was incorporated by the Massa- 
chusetts general court in 1734 as Rumford. The 
settlers in 1755 were confirmed in their possession, 
but under the jurisdiction of New Hampshire. 

With the name changed to “the parish of Con- 
cord” in 1765, the town was incorporated in 1784. 
The State Constitutional Convention met there in 
1778 and in 1781-1782. The first Legislature con- 
vened in Concord in 1782 and the convention which 
ratified the Federal Constitution, in 1788. Concord 
was definitely established as the capital in 1808. 

Large quantities of granite are quarried at and 
shipped from Concord which also contains railroad 
shops, and manufactures belting, brass, wooden and 
leather articles, foundry products, dynamos, trans- 
formers, machinery, silverware, bricks, insulated 
wire, yarns, confectionery, and wagon wheels. 

The city, with a population of 27,171, had 36 
manufacturing plants in 1939, employing 1,415 wage 
earners who produced goods valued at $6,441,867. 
Its 324 retail stores in 1939 had sales totalling 
$13,646,000; the 121 service establishments, receipts 
of $779,000; and the wholesale houses, sales of 
$4,638,000. 

The cover print depicts Concord in 1852. The 
four white cupolas, left to right, are the Unitarian 
Church, destroyed by fire in 1854; the First Baptist 
Church; the South Congregational Church, de- 
stroyed by fire in 1859; and the State House. 
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Don't Forget 
MATERIALS HANDLING. «- 





POST-WAR PROJECT 73 


Post-war business prosperity will depend on today’s preparations. 
To secure the best résults for post-war projects 1 and 2 (Product 
Development and Market Analysis) the movement of materials 
through all phases of production, shipping or storage must be 
earnestly considered . .. now! Why? Because the ultimate cost 
of any product, in terms of time, manpower and money, is always 
affected by the materials handling system employed. 

With Towmotor, the “24-hour one-man-gang,” as the mechan- 
ized force in your plant transportation set-up, you are assured of 
a regulated, efficient and smooth-operating materials handling 
system. Towmotor power, speed and maneuverability make 
possible the uninterrupted flow of materials, provide full use of 
available manpower and promise savings in storage space, time 
and money. Managements that are progressively preparing for 
post-war business advancement will seriously consider materials 
handling . . . and Towmotor! 

The Towmotor DATA FILE gives a complete story of Tow- 
motor’s profit promising features. For your free copy, write 


Towmotor Corporation, 1227 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TOWMOTOR © 
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Woira T does experience teach about post-war planning? Are there mis- 
takes that can be avoided? How can employee co-operation best be secured? 
Here a man well qualified to comment on management technique answers these 
and other pertinent questions after examining activities in many companies. 


PATTERNS OF GOOD PRACTICE 


IN POST-WAR PLANNING 


ERWIN HASKELL SCHELL 


Professor of Business Management, In Charge Department 


) cwlapen planning is far more 
than a technique. It is an art no 
less than a science, drawing for success 
upon right attitudes as well as upon 
proper methods. From the growing 
body of experimentation which is tak- 
ing place throughout the country, we 
may now discuss certain patterns of 
good practice both in viewpoint and 
procedure. These are disclosed by the 
efforts of our pioneers who are break- 
ing the paths down which tens of 
thousands of companies will walk as 
hostilities draw to a close. 

Take the problem of organization, 
for example. Here our explorers have 
shown much resourcefulness, and the 
resulting variety has been great. What 
is revealed? 
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First, it has been found undesirable 
to segregate post-war planning in the 
hands of a single individual with a staff 
exclusively at his command. 

This procedure has aroused consider- 
able political antagonism within organ- 
izations where it has been attempted 
because it appears clear that this white- 
haired boy is in line for a very good 
position when the war is over, and it 
is of course obvious that every concern 
will be faced with the problem of sur- 
plus executive talent when it becomes 
necessary to merge the veterans with 
the present managerial staff. This is 
not to say that a single individual as 
secretary cannot serve to coordinate the 
efforts of the important executives in 
dealing with the post-war planning 
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problem. But the fact remains that 
the issue is of too great seriousness, 
complexity, and scope to be limited to 
the discretion of any single individual. 


A second principle is that the operat-/ 


ing head of the company needs to give 
post-war planning considerable per- 
sonal time and thought; to demonstrate 
that he is capable of dealing with such 
an issue in a constructively imaginative 
way if the combined efforts of the or- 
ganization are to be stimulated to full- 
est use. 

It is the obviousness of his participa- 
tion that brings reassurance to execu- 
tives as well as the rank and file, for 
here is proof that the problem is re- 
ceiving the major consideration that it 
so deeply deserves. 
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A third rule of action is that in some 
fashion the entire organization should 
be given opportunity to contribute to 
post-war thinking. 

As our industries are preparing them- 
selves for the future contest for the 
commercial market, there is the grow- 
ing conviction that one of their greatest 
resources is the skill of their old line 
employees who are imbued with the 
traditions of the business and who have 
those qualities of experience, versatility, 
and stability which lie at the heart of 
any company’s security. When these 
individuals are not only satisfied that 
post-war planning is taking place but 
are permitted to contribute in some 
measure to it, their morale is found 
to be distinctly higher. 

Finally, it has become clear that the 
brunt of the spade-work of post-war 
planning should be placed on younger 
shoulders. 

If we are sure of anything, it is that 
the post-war period of readjustment 
must be one extending over many years. 
Let us now, insofar as possible, prepare 
our second line of executives for the 
long and heavy task which lies ahead. 
The early accustoming of these younger 
men to deal with continuing change is 
as wise an investment as any company 
can make in its future. 

Let us look at company attitudes 
toward post-war planning, for here 
again are surprising variances. 

For example, a prevalent point of 
view is one that might be reflected by 
the statement, “Jf it doesn’t help to win 
the war—forget it.” In the initial stages 
of post-war planning activities there 
was definite hesitancy, not to say fur- 
tiveness, on the part of some manufac- 
turers who were not quite sure whether 
they were doing the patriotic thing by 
giving thought to the winning of the 
peace. This ghost has now been effec- 
tively laid, for there is ample evidence 
that the boys at the front are fighting 
not only to lick the Germans and the 
Japs, but to safeguard their families’ 
privilege to live in the kind of world 
to which they have been accustomed. 
Unless this kind of world remains after 
the war, their efforts, as they see it, have 
been in vain. And this kind of world 
can only remain if post-war planning 
is vigorously initiated. 

It has now become clear that post- 
war planning should begin the instant 
that the company reaches the point of 
satisfying the Government in point of 
quantity, quality, and delivery of war- 
time output. 
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Post-war planning is a plus-activity 
and not only can, but must, be carried 
on along with the war effort. 

Another point of view may be sum- 
marized by the phrase, “Jt all depends,” 
meaning that the progress of the war 
will have so profound an effect upon 
the situation that there is no use plan- 
ning until one can see a little more 
clearly into the future. 

In recent months it has appeared that 
there are a considerable number of con- 
structive activities which may be under- 
taken which have no bearing upon the 
duration of the war nor upon the exact 
nature of its events. 

It is these activities which are now 
engaging the attention of a rapidly in- 
creasing number of industrialists. 

A third point of view which has be- 
stirred a good many of our enterprising 
executives turns about the old adage 
that “The early bird catches the worm.” 

To be sufficiently foresighted to ben- 
efit from competitive advantage when 
entering the peace-time market reflects 
the spirit upon which American com- 
petitive enterprise has been built. 

It is this point of view which is caus- 
ing many organizations to cloak their 
post-war planning in secrecy. At a re- 
cent meeting of executives where post- 
war planning was being discussed, a 
speaker outlined in some detail his 
company’s plans. Written questions 
from the floor were of a pointed nature 
and were later revealed to have come 
from his prime competitor. One can 
hardly blame the industrialist for play- 
ing his cards close to his chin with 
respect to many aspects of post-war 
planning. 

Perhaps the most demanding view- 
point which has concerned manufac- 
turers in these directions is that which 
is found in the question, “When our 
contracts run out, where will we be?” 
Many companies were organized to 
carry on wartime production, many 
executives and their staffs of personnel 
are all dressed up in war paint and will 
shortly have no place to go. These are 
the men who are putting in long hours 
to make their business safe for democ- 
racy. It is from this group that the 
so-called predatory competition will 
spring, and it is from this group that 
the old line manufacturer will meet 
his most aggressive challenge. With 
these industrialists who have made very 
real and effective contributions to the 
war effort, post-war planning is a prob- 
lem of sheer existence. 

Again, there is an ever-increasing 
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group of organizations which are 
deeply aware of the perils of unemploy- 
ment after the war and who are de- 
voting their efforts to ways and means 
whereby they may surely be in position 
to provide jobs for those who wish to 
remain with them after the Armistice 
is signed and for those of their past 
employees who return to the fold from 
the battlefields. This viewpoint may 
be considered somewhat more altru- 
istic than the others which I have de- 
scribed, but the truth is, it is little more 
than enlightened selfishness. 

It has become generally apparent that 
our competitive system of industry 
stands little chance of continuity unless 
it can insure satisfactory employment 
to the tens of millions who consider the 
right to work one of the inalienable 
privileges of a man anywhere. 

As we look back over these changing 
attitudes, it appears that a new trend 
of thought is showing itself. World 
competition after the cessation of hos- 
tilities will unquestionably take on 
much more effective and powerful 
forms than hitherto. Countries such 
as Russia may be in a position to sink 
billions of dollars into research and in 
dustrial development on a scale far be- 
yond that which any individual organ- 
ization may attempt. 

Within our own borders the national 
necessities of industrial continuity dur- 
ing the months of transition back to 
peace have become so crystal clear that 
this fact alone is providing ample ob- 
jective challenge for the most patriotic 
efforts of every industrialist. 

Perhaps the most significant swing 
of viewpoint during these past months 
has been the changing attitudes of our 
thousands of manufacturers toward the 
precise activities which they should un- 
dertake in preparing for their post-war 
world. Originally, there was a good 
deal of what might be called meta- 
morphic thinking. As the butterfly 
breaks from its chrysalis, so each com- 
pany on the morning after the armistice 
whistles blew, would emerge into a 
completely changed situation for which 
it should prepare. The post-war era 
was viewed as something on the other 
side of a door into which American in- 
dustry would precipitately be plumped. 
As time has passed, this viewpoint had 
been tempered with the realization that 
there will undoubtedly be a lengthy 
tapering-off period. 

Indeed it is now clear that this period 
has already begun. Current periodicals 
have for some time reflected the grow- 
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ing number of civilian releases, and, 
simultaneously, slang has come to our 
rescue with the term “cut-backs” to de- 
scribe the lessening of our war con- 
tracts. In the interests of continued 
employment, if for nothing else, gradu- 
alization in transition will be the na- 
tional policy. 

Wise organizations are, therefore, an- 
ticipating that they will ride two horses 
through the middle of the stream, com- 
pensating for a tapering off of war ac- 
tivities, with gradual increases in their 
peace-time load. 

There is one alternative. Those com- 
panies which have so planned their 
re-conversion that the change-over will 
be but a matter of days and who can 
thus guarantee continued and undi- 
minished employment to their person- 
nel, are likely to be in the best position 
to be permitted a prompt return to full- 
scale civilian production. 

A second trend of viewpoint is also 
revealed. It is that any general ap- 
proach to post-war planning is of neces- 
sity too broad to be of much practical 
significance. ; 

The post-war planning problem is 
an individual problem to be solved by 
each individual establishment. 

It is by these means only that industry 
will save itself and its way of life in 
the years ahead. As one manufacturer 
aptly put it, “Every company has got 
to play its own hand.” 

In approaching the problem of cur- 
rent preparation for post-war, we again 
find a wide spectrum of difference 
among establishments. In general, the 
larger companies have launched upon 
a far more comprehensive program 
than have the smaller, for they are 
usually better staffed with specialists 
and others whose time can be assigned 
to such activities. Yet in every organ- 
ization the crucial difficulty of finding 
time and personnel to carry forward 
these constructive steps has been in a 
large degree the determinant of the 
kind of activities ultimately undertaken. 

The fact now emerges that the me- 
dium and smaller concerns facing fu- 
ture difficulties must of necessity con- 
centrate on first-things first, and these 
problems apply not so much to the post- 
war era as to the transitional period. 

When the industrialist completes his 
giant swing on the trapeze of war pro- 
duction, he looses his hold and attempts 
to grasp the outstretched hands of his 
pre-war customers. This flying leap 
requires momentum no less than good 
timing and is, for a large proportion 
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of our companies, the crucial technique 
which must be mastered. More and 
more American industry is, therefore, 
concentrating on those transitional ac- 
tivities which meet the following three 
requirements: 1. They are activities 
which are not normal to war or peace; 
2. They should be undertaken at once, 
irrespective of the actual termination 
of hostilities; and 3. If not satisfactorily 
completed before V-day, specific disad- 
vantages will follow. 

For example, many organizations are 
now preparing priority schedules in col- 
laboration with their distributors, for 
they realize that their pre-war distribu- 
tion on a stock-replenishment basis is 
to be of necessity superseded by hand- 
to-mouth distribution until post-war 
stocks again are built up. Such mar- 
ket conferences result in a planned 
production schedule which will be of 
greatest significance to the future wel- 
fare and security of the company, irre- 
spective of the exact time of the war’s 
end. 

Other companies are undertaking re- 
habilitation activities, in some instances 
employing outside assistance to bring 
buildings, machinery, tools, and draw- 
ings up to date, for such opportunities 
may be extremely limited when the 
initial load of civilian demand descends 
upon them. An increasing number of 
concerns are examining inventories of 
all sorts in order that the Armistice will 
not find them in a disadvantageous 
position with regard to wartime com- 
mitments or new commercial require- 
ments. These studies are reaching back 
to include conferences with vendors 
and Government officials. 

A third and most propitious activity 
which is increasingly appearing is that 
of conference with employees or their 
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representatives, with respect to future 
post-war wage scales, hours of work, 
possible lay-off, seniority agreements, 
and other problems which may be dis- 
cussed much more objectively at this 
time than when the issue is hard upon 
them. 

At this writing I have a list of close 
to forty such practical activities which 
are clearly transitional in nature and 
which, for many companies, have been 
deemed an important starting point in 
their post-war planning. 

During this past period there’ has 
been a great hullabaloo about new prod- 
ucts which carry a quality of sensa- 
tionalism which makes for headlines. 
This has been undoubtedly unfortunate 
for many organizations, inasmuch as 
they have unwisely preoccupied hem- 
selves with minor gadgets which ould 
not possibly be expected to contribute 
importantly to sales in the immediate 
transitional future when flow of output 
is so vital to continued employment. 

It is becoming widely apparent that 
the problem of American industry is to 
get its old products back into the run- 
ning—to get the old bicycle under way, 
after which it may be steered down 
most promising avenues. 

For many companies it has become 
clear that perhaps the most promising 
opportunity for new development is in 
capitalizing the skills and facilities de- 
veloped on wartime contracts. For ex- 
ample, more than one concern is 
finding that its new war product can 
readily be turned to post-war commer- 
cial usefulness. 

A particularly fascinating aspect of 
these developments has been the in- 
genuity exercised by some organiza- 
tions in shortening the time of new 

(Continued on page 22) 
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5 HE current national prod- 
uct statistics and their use in inter- 
preting the general business and 
economic situation are presented in 
this article. It reveals what light 
the statistics throw on the changes 
which rearmament and war have 
wrought in the national economy. 
The nature of the statistics was 
explained in the February issue. \ 





\ . 
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NATIONAL PRODUCT STATISTICS 
HELP INTERPRET WARTIME ECONOMY 


MILTON GILBERT and GEORGE JASZI 


N an article in the February Dun’s 

Review the conceptual framework 
of national product and income statis- 
tics was discussed, and it was shown 
that these statistics present a summary 
picture of the economy in terms of the 
major transactions that are important 
in appraising the economic situation. 
The purpose of the current article is 
to introduce the reader to the statistics 
themselves, and to show what light 
they throw on the changes which re- 
armament and war have wrought in 
the economy. This review, covering one 
of the most spectacular and dynamic 
periods in our economic history, may 
serve as an example of how the statis- 
tics can be used currently in interpret- 
ing the general business and economic 
situation. 

The nation is fighting a total war. 
Although we have thus far been spared 
sacrifices as great as those of our allies, 
there is hardly an aspect of our daily 
activities that is not in some way af- 
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fected by the war effort. The impact 
of the war cannot, of course, be mea- 
sured in quantitative terms. But in the 
realm of economics the vastness of the 
war program finds a succinct statistical 
reflection in the amount of our national 
production that is being absorbed by 
war expenditures as shown in Table I. 
From a figure of $1.4 billion in 1939, 
Government purchases of war goods 
and services increased to an annual rate 
of about $81 billion in the first half of 
1943. The 1943 dollar value of Gov- 
ernment war purchases alone nearly 
equalled the total value of gross na- 
tional product in 1939, that is, the com- 
bined flow of goods and services to 
Government, to business for purposes 
of gross capital formation, and to 
consumers. 

Another over-all glimpse of the mag- 
nitude of the war effort is obtained by 
calculating the percentage of gross na- 
tional product absorbed by war expen- 
ditures. As can be seen from the fol- 
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lowing table, whereas war expenditures 
accounted for only 2 per cent of gross 
national product in 1939 and only 10 
per cent as late as 1941, they were tak- 
ing 45 per cent during the first half 


of 1943. 


War Expenditures 
as Per Cent of Gross 
National Product 


Year 


10 
1942. 32 
1943 first half 45 


This, of course, is not a precise mea- 
sure—primarily because the distinction 
between war and non-war expenditures 
must be quite arbitrary. Nonetheless, 
it does give a workable impression of 
both the magnitude’ and speed of our 
economic mobilization for total war. 

We turn now to the details of the 
gross national product to see what 
changes made these war expenditures 
possible. 
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Table 1 shows that the astronomical 
increase in war expenditures has been 
paralleled by a corresponding expan- 
sion in the value of total production. 
In the first half of 1943 gross national 
product was flowing at the annual rate 
of $181 billion, or more than twice the 
total value of production in 1939. It is 
well known, of course, that some of 
this increase does not represent a 
growth in physical volume of goods 
and services, but a rise in their prices. 
It is extremely difficult to disentangle 
the influence of these two factors in a 
period which covers the transition from 
a peacetime to a war economy. Rough 
and tentative measures indicate, how- 
ever, that more than two-thirds of the 
increase reflects real growth and less 
than one-third the effects of inflation. 
This is surely an impressive achieve- 
ment. 

The record is, moreover, one of un- 
interrupted expansion which even the 
knotty technical problems of conver- 
sion confronting industry in the Win- 
ter and Spring of 1941-1942 failed to 
affect. Only in 1943, when the com- 
bined requirements of war production 
and of the armed forces came near to 
exhausting the supply of manpower 
that was available, did there occur a 
levelling off in the expansion of na- 


tional product. The flexibility shown 
by our national plant over this period 
is fully as impressive as the size of its 
productive capacity. 

This expansion of total output is the 
most important single fact in explain- 


ing the manner in which the present 
level of war production was obtained. 
But diversion of men, plant, and ma- 
terials from civilian types of output— 
mainly capital formation and consum- 
ers’ durable goods—has constituted an- 
other source whose strategic importance 
is only inadquately reflected by the ab- 
solute magnitudes involved. 

Until the Winter of 1941 rearmament 
did not restrict the civilian economy. 
On the contrary, the demand for muni- 
tions created by the limited rearmamen: 
program and the incomes generated by 
their production, acted as a general 
stimulus on an economy which was 
suffering from under-employment of 
men and equipment. In this phase of 
the rearmament program civilian pro- 
duction expanded along with military 
production. Private gross capital for- 
mation increased by 75 per cent between 
1939 and 1941. During 1940 and 1941 
more than $5 billion worth of residen- 
tial housing and $4.5 billion of indus- 
trial and commercial construction were 
built. Purchases of machinery and 
equipment amounted to $16 billion. 
More than $5 billion were added to 
business inventories and more than $2 
billion to our claims on foreign account. 

Consumer expenditures were also 
buoyant. Purchases of non-durable 
goods and services increased steadily. 
The largest percentage expansion, 
however,—over 40 per cent between 
1939 and 1941—occurred in purchases 
of consumers’ durable goods. During 
1940 and 1941 consumers bought more 
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than $16.5 billion worth of durable 
goods, mainly automobiles, furniture, 
furnishings, and household equipment. 

In the critical months of 1941, the 
high level of capital formation and 
consumer durable goods production 
was viewed with increasing misgivings 
by those who felt that the resources 
which went into this production should 
be used to turn out war goods. This 
was, no doubt, a correct evaluation of 
the situation. It is obvious now that 
the nation was not quick in realizing 
either the magnitude or urgency of the 
military task that was to be forced 
upon it. Fortunately, however, the de- 
lay did not turn out to be fatal. And 
in retrospect it is even possible to see 
certain compensating factors. 


Diversion Speeded 


A good part of the capital that was 
accumulated in this period proved to 
be readily convertible to war produc- 
tion and consequently was not lost to 
the war effort. Also, the lavish. addi- 
tions to the stock of capital in 1940 and 
1941 made it possible in 1942 and 1943 
to divert more current production from 
the civilian economy than might other- 
wise have been compatible with main- 
taining a practicable standard of civilian 
living. 

The diversion of resources from 
civilian to war production occurred on 
a sweeping scale in the Winter of 1941- 
1942. With the acceleration of the war 
program after Pearl Harbor, the Indian 
Summer which the civilian economy 
was enjoying came to an abrupt end. 
It was no longer possible to fill the 
needs of the enlarged and accelerated 
war program through the expansion 
of total production alone. Civilian out- 
put had to be curtailed. Sharp reduc- 
tions occurred in the area of private 
gross capital formation and in the pro- 
duction of consumer durable goods. 
From a total of $5.4 billion in 1941 pri- 
vate construction was cut to $1.6 billion 
in the first half of 1943. Private pur- 
chases of producers’ durable equipment 
declined from $8.9 billion to $2.3 billion. 
And purchases of consumer durable 
goods fell from $9.1 billion to $6.4 
billion. 

These sharp reductions are due to 
the fact that either the goods involved 
could be used in the war effort directly 
or that for technical reasons the indus- 
tries producing them were convertible 
to war production. The absolute mag- 
nitude of the reductions fails to give 
an adequate picture of their importance 
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I. Gross NationaL Propuct or EXPENDITURE, 1939-1943. 


(Billions of dollars) 





1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 88.6 97.0 119.2 151.7 181.3 
GovERNMENT EXPENDITURES FOR Goops AND SERVICES 16.0 16.7 25.7 61.7 92.3 
Se) ASOVIDUNOE oc. . hha sk che cns sea ees,s 7906 88.8) = 17.8 3854.3 85.5 
a ar ee eee eee oe 4 SS Se Bes 
DRCIREE S.. Sint fa Gor aia ais od Ae eee terse 6.5 6.1 5.3 5.0 4-4 
State and local Government...... .........0.000:: 8.1 7.9 7.8 7-4 6.8 
Output AVAILABLE FOR PrivaATE USE............. 72.6 80.4 93.5 89.9 89.0 
Private gross capital formation................... 10.9 14.7. 19.0 80 — 7 
Construction ............... 5 Re pie 36 4.3 5.4 2.9 1.6 
UNOUMENN 5 ao oa Give ce Redon oo eae haw ZO (as 2.9 1.5 7 
Other RAO. Saad s teked Scat eth, We 1.6 2.0 2.5 1.5 8 
Producers’ durable equipment bs sie SaReS 5.5 6.9 8.9 5.1 2.3 
Net change in business inventories.............. go 18 35 — 6 —3.7 
Net exports of goods and services athe she Da ee 9 4—- 9 
Net exports and monetary use of gold and silver. . a 3 2 a . 
Consumers’ Goods and Services . 61.7 65.7. 74.6 82.0 89.7 
Durable goods. ..... Soe (aie sini e eG ee ee 9.1 6.4 6.4 
Non-durable goods 32.6 34.4 40.1 48.0 54.4 
Services 22.7 230... 25.4 276 280 


2 For detailed notes on the statistical estimates contained in Tables I to 
March 1943. 

2 First half annual rates shown in each table. 

® Less than $50,000,000. 


IV see Survey of Current Business, 





II. Nationat INcomME sy DistTRIBUTIVE 
(Billions of dollars) 


SHARES, 1939-1943 























1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

TOTAL NATIONAL INCOME.................. 70.8 77.8 95.6 119.8 143.1 
a fe re 48.1 52.4 64.6 83.7 101.1 
Net INCOME OF PROPRIETORS...........-..0+000- Tha 12a ~ 45R ~aer. ah 
Agricultural sSexciied Wita syu.atoiew Gs ose eborae 4:3. 44 6.2 7 «43.8 
Noi-agriculttival ... occ ccc ccc csecvccccns 6.9 = 7.8 9.3 10.4 10.9 
INTEREST AND Net RENTS..............0--000005 74 33 7.9 8.4 9.3 
Net CorporaTE PROFITS.............0200e00e005 4.2 5.8 y By 7.6 8.6 
RPEUUNCIUES <i vce cccecsssecucdeccvseccsseenca 3-8 4.0 4-4 4.0 3.9 
Undistributed profits. ...................2005. 4 38 3.3 3.6 4-7 

III. Disposrrion oF INCOME, 1939-1943 
( Billions of dollars) 

1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Shek Co OAR. 6 0 | | Si a cee 70.8 77.8 95.6 119.8 143.1 
Add: Transfer payments.................0.20005 24° <2 2.5 2.6 2.9 
eg re 4 1.8 3.4 3.6 4-7 
Contributions to social insurance funds.......... ao 22 2.6 3:3 37 
Equals: Income payments to individuals........... 70.8 76.5 92.2 115.5 137.6 
Less: Personal taxes and non-tax payments......... os) ge 4.0 6.6 14.7 
Equals: Disposable income of individuals.......... 67.7. 73.2 88.2 108.8 122.9 
Less: Consumer expenditures...................-. 61.7 65.7. 74.6 82.0 89.7 
Equals: Net savings of individuals................ 6a: Fe 139 269 332 
IV. RE ation oF Gross Propuct to NATIONAL INCOME, 1939-1943 

(Billions of dollars) 

1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

DUA TROTAL, TINGIIEES «woos cece ees és esacnan 70.8 77.8 95.6 119.8 143.1 
Business tax and non-tax liabilities................ 10.4 334 383 .ag0 .293 
Depreciation and depletion charges............... 6.2 6.4 6.9 7.8 8.0 
ee a Re oe 8 9 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Capital outlays charged to current expense......... My 9 1.5 1.5 1.4 
Inventory revaluation adjustment................. — .4— 4 —3.2 —2.1 —1.2 
Adjustment for discrepancies................. o— og — 8 — 3 +18 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 88.6 97.0 119.2 151.7. 181.3 











to the war production program. It was 
not merely a question of adding a few 
billions to war production by cutting 
civilian production by corresponding 
amounts. The specialized materials, 
plant, equipment, and skills liberated 
in this manner for war production were 
of strategic importance to the war pro- 
gram. Without them shortages and 
bottlenecks would have developed 
which would have retarded the pro- 
gram quite out of proportion to the 
magnitudes that are suggested by the 
reduction of durable capital and con- 
sumers’ goods available to civilian uses. 

In view of the substantial reduction 
in private gross capital expenditures it 
might be supposed that the nation’s 
plant and equipment were being seri- 
ously run down. Government expen- 
ditures for capital facilities were unusu- 
ally large in 1942, however. According 
to best indications, nearly one-half of 
the total output of producers’ durable 
equipment was purchased by the Gov- 
ernment. Thus, in the face of the 
sharp decline in private purchases, total 
production fell only slightly below the 
alltime records established in 1941. 
The bulk of the construction of indus- 
trial facilities consisted of Government 
projects. In spite of the decline in pri- 
vate construction, the total in 1942 was 
nearly double that of 1941 and far ex- 
ceeded any previous level. 


Better Capital Plant 


This Government construction and 
equipment is not lost permanently to 
the civilian economy. For, although 
there can be no doubt that some of it 
is too specialized to be useful in peace- 
time production, this is probably not 
true of the bulk of Government capital 
facilities. Just as a significant part of 
private plant and equipment proved to 
be readily convertible to war produc- 
tion in 1941-1942, it may be anticipated 
that Government capital facilities will 
be convertible to civilian use after the 
war. Thus, although the private stock 
of fixed capital might well decline in 
the course of war, it would not be sur- 
prising if, after the difficulties of tran- 
sition are overcome, the nation had a 
better capital plant after the war than 
at its beginning. 

Of all the non-war components of 
gross national product only consumer 
expenditures were higher in 1943 than 
in 1939. Measured in terms of current 
dollars they reached a record total of 
$89.5 billion which was 45 per cent 

(Continued on page 26) 
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THE TREND 


OF BUSINESS 


Summary: Production continues to rise in spite of minor 

cutbacks and changeovers. Inventories have changed little 

from the levels of 1943. Employment is at the lowest level 

in almost two years; payrolls and consumer incomes are ris- 

ing further. Retail volume is increasing only moderately 
from the somewhat lower January level. 


HE over-all pattern of industrial 

activity has been but little disturbed 
by war contract cancellations or by cut- 
backs; to a considerable extent these 
have been offset by new orders, accord- 
ing to various industrial reports. 

As a consequence total industrial out- 
put expanded in January, reflecting the 
high tempo of war production. Many 
major industries continue to produce 
at levels higher than the last few record 
months. The high rate of activity 
which prevails in war plants has re- 
sulted in a still further expansion in 
munitions output, with emphasis on 
aircraft, ship, landing craft, heavy 
truck, and communication and elec- 
tronic equipment production. The 
number of airplanes produced in Janu- 
ary totalled 8,789. Although in num- 
ber airplane production was thirteen 
planes below the December figure, in 
weight plane output reached 90,300,000 
pounds, exceeding the previous month’s 
total of 85,700,000 pounds, which re- 
flects an increased emphasis on the 
heavier combat types. 

Shipyard activity and aircraft and 
artillery requirements have been influ- 
ential in boosting steel demands. Steel 
plate shipments in January were at a 
record high, 1,173,164 tons. Ship out- 
put numbered 12 in January, 84 less 
than the December peak, due to 
the increase in construction of 
“special” types rather than of Victory 
ships. The recent large rise in demand 
for steel has resulted from an increase 
in shipbuilding schedules, in landing- 
craft construction, and in activity in 
tinplate. Slab zinc stocks reached a 
new high of 194,311 tons, the fifteenth 
consecutive monthly increase; 20,645 
tons over December, and almost triple 
the 1939 average. The large military 
needs will absorb about all of the syn- 
thetic rubber output which attained a 
new high in January of 50,000 tons 
indicating a gradual month-to-month 
increase. 

Peak war demands are falling off in 


DU N's R E& VY 


some fields of production. As a result, 
such metals as aluminum, copper, zinc, 
and lead are more easily available. The 
new order by the WPB easing restric- 
tions on steel, copper, and ferro-alloys, 
however, does not effect much change; 
in many instances the supply of prod- 
ucts made from the metals is tighter 
than that of the raw materials. Ma- 
chine tool shipments have dropped to 
$60,680,000, a wartime low, still several 
times pre-war levels but less than half 
the December 1942 peak of $131,960,000. 
Wool supplies have likewise eased, as 
military needs were relaxed. 

The high rate of activity on Govern- 
ment projects has further curtailed 
efforts of manufacturers to produce 
civilian goods. Not only are raw ma- 
terial stocks low, but finished goods 
inventories are likewise tight. Rayon 
output, now about 5 per cent over 
last year, continues filling increasingly 
heavy war needs. Chemicals, plastics, 
leather, lumber, and paper supplies re- 
main exceedingly tight. The restric- 
tion limiting the use of metals for 
household equipment has been eased 
for a selected few items. 


Inventories—The general pattern 
of production is reflected in the in- 
ventory picture. Business inventories, 
including manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers, at the end of 1943 were 
about 39 per cent greater than at the 
end of 1939. Durable goods inventories 
have declined considerably, while non- 
durable goods established increases. 
War industries continue to register the 
largest inventory rises, while stocks of 
non-war manufacturing plants fall off. 
For each of the broad divisions—manu- 
facturing, wholesaling, and retailing— 
inventories are low in proportion to 
sales volume; roughly such ratios are 
down to some two-thirds of what they 
were three years ago. Wholesalers’ in- 
ventories, while 12 per cent above the 
1939 average in dollar value, were be- 
low the 1939 levels in physical volume. 
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Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted Index, 1935-1939 == 100. Federal Reserve Board 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Billions of Dollars; U $. Department of Commerce 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 








1941 1942 
143 181 227 
147 183 232 
152 18 235 
149 237 
160 191 238 
164 193 236 
197 240 
167 204 242 
169 208 245 
172 215 247 
174 220 247 
176 223 245 
Employment 
Millions of Persons, U. S. Bureau of Census 
194! 1942 1943 
45-3 49-7 518 
45:7 50.2 51-7 
458 50.9 517 
46.8 51.4 51.8 
48.5 ' 
F pe 53-7 53-9 Sp 
0.9 545 54-6 
51.0 54.8 54-2 
50.3 53-7 52.8 
50.2 54.2 52.1 
50.2 53-5 51-7 
51.0 53-1 51.0 




















Business Inventories 


1941 1942 
21.49 
21.64 =~ 
22.14 28.32 
22.68 28.82 

4 29.15 
23-46 29.37 
23.99 29.23 
24-44 29.10 
25.06 29.03 
24.92 28.85 
26.73 28.73 
27.08 28.03 


1943 
27.78 


27.36 
27.41 

27.03 
27.12 
27.58 
27.81 

27.98 
28.14 
26.79 














Retail Sales 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 == 100; U. S. Dept. of Com 


1941 
133.1 
137-1 
133. 
13 

0 
144-4 
149.1 
155.0 
147-4 
141.6 
149.0 





1942 


150.3 
150.9 
154-3 
158.3 


1943 
159.2 
170. 


159.2 
155-3 
163.0 
162.5 
163.7 
162.7 
167.3 
1755 











152.1 


153-9 


171.1 


Cost of Living 


Index, 1935-1939 w= 100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1941 
100.8 
100.8 
101.2 
102.2 
102.9 
104.6 


106.2 
108.1 
109.3 
110.2 


1942 
112.0 
112.9 
114.3 
115.5 


Le 


117.0 
117.5 
117.8 
119.0 
119.8 











110.5 


120.4 


1943 
120.7 
121.0 
122.8 
124.1 


1248 
123.9 
123-4 
123-9 
124-4 
124.2 





124.4 


1944 
246 


1944 
50.4 


1944 
“6. © 


1944 
165. © 


1944 
124.2 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


index, 1926 = 100; U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

huly 
August 
September 
October 
‘November 
December 


Industrial Stock Prices 


1941 
80.8 
80.6 
81.5 
83.2 
84.9 
87. 

90.3 
91 8 
92-4 
92-5 
93-6 








1943 
101.9 
102.5 
103-4 


104.1 
103.8 
103.2 
103.1 
103.1 
103.0 
102.9 








103.2 


Monthly Average of Daily Index; Dow-Jones 


1943 
121.52 
127.40 
13455 


138.60 
141.25 
142.90 
136.34 
138.90 
138.25 
132.66 














1941 1942 
130.17 TEE 
121.68 107.28 
122.52 101.62 
119.10 97:79 
116. 42 
Nae\\ 103.75 
127.57 106. 
126.67 Wi 
127.35 107.41 
121.18 113.51 
116.93 115.31 
110.67 117.16 


134-57 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


1944 
103.0 


1944 
137-74 











REGIONAL TRADE REPORTS 


Barometers compiled by L. D. H. Weld 





Change Change 
from from 
Dec. Nov.’43 Dec. ’42 
1943 % % 


HIGHLIGHTS OF TRADE ACTIVITY 





UNITED STATES 


Monthly barometer declined from record peak in previous month to 
151.2. 16 regions had gains greater than country, 13 were smaller. 





151.2 — 9.7 + 8.2 
1. NEW ENGLAND 
1214 — 59 + 15 


Industrial production continued centered on war industries ; employment 
above last year; scattered strikes affected textile manufacturing. 





2. NEW YORK CITY 
Index is unavailable. 


Retailing edged upward after post-holiday slump. Wholesaling remained 
high aided by heavy Spring reordering. Employment above last year. 





3. ALBANY, 
SYRACUSE 
139.7 -- 40 + 6.2 


Employment and payrolls in retail firms below last year; industrial em- 
ployment about even with a year ago. Retail trade registered gains from 
5 to 10% over the previous year. 





4. BUFFALO, 
ROCHESTER 
134.8 — 5.5 + 9.3 


Yearly barometer increase exceeded country gain for first time in more 
than a year, monthly comparison also favorable. Industrial employment 
in major cities fluctuated only slightly from last year’s high figures. 





5. NORTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 
115.4 —10.1 + 1.4 


Yearly barometer increase one of smallest in country. Newark whole- 
sale trade below last year. Industrial employment gains narrowing ex- 
cept in Paterson; other cities about even. 





6. PHILADELPHIA 
1240 —104 + 1.9 


Pennsylvania records 5% yearly gain in employment for 1943 ; payrolls 
up 23%, man-hours worked up 10% ; Delaware gains more pronounced. 





7. PITTSBURGH 
38.4 — 8.1 + 6.0 


Pittsburgh payrolls registered one of largest increases in State over last 
year; employment gains narrowing. Steel mills operating at high rate. 





8. CLEVELAND 


153.0 —13.4 + 4.3 


Monthly and yearly barometer readings compared unfavorably with na- 
tional changes. Manufacturing employment in major cities recorded 
gains from 5 to 10% over last year; monthly increases also registered. 





9. CINCINNATI 
COLUMBUS 
160.3 —115 + 8.5 


Satisfactory condition reported for stock, feed, and Winter grains. Busi- 
ness activity in region at very high levels. Cincinnati industrial employ- 
ment up about 10% over last year; Columbus and Dayton up 5%. 





10. INDIANAPOLIS, 
LOUISVILLE 


Wholesale trade reported about even with last year. Lack of good pas- 
turage reduces Winter lamb crop. Tobacco yield good; returns high. 
Industrial employment continues to record excellent gains. 





Livestock markets continued flooded with record number of hogs, due to 
feed shortages. Industrial employment shows good gains over last year. 





Substantial gains in industrial employment and payrolls recorded in 
area; State reports employment up 9%, payrolls up 15%. 





Prospects of Spring grains, pasture, and early hay crops unfavorable due 
to Winter freezing. Milk production slightly below last year. 





Subsoil-conditions in some sections best in many years. Gains in indus- 
trial employment and payrolls continue high. Montana retail trade re- 
ports good gains over last year, but levelling off from previous highs. 





New war plants in Lincoln, Neb., area quickly absorbed seasonal layoffs. 
Iowa employment up about 5% over last year; payrolls up 20%. Gains 
from 5 to 12% reported in wholesale trade. 





Milk production in St. Louis area for the year 12% above last year. 
Barometer readings compare unfavorably with country. 





1943 livestock marketings above 1942; range, crop, and livestock condi- 
tion below last year. Wheat acreage planted about 35% above a year ago. 





Crop conditions reported better than a year ago. Maryland industrial 
employment for the year 3% over 1942 ; ——s up 16%. Monthly and 
yearly barometer readings less favorable than country. 





Textile mills running at capacity with sufftcient Government orders to 
nee them busy for many months. Employment and payrolls well above 
ast year. 





Yearly barometer gain more than double country increase. Total crop 
production off due to early freezing weather. Serious manpower short- 
ages in many sections; Atlanta now on critical labor area list. 





Citrus fruit crop reported in excellent condition ; lime output about 8% 
above last year. Marketing of oranges and tangerines continues heavy. 





187.4 —140 +4129 
11. CHICAGO 

139.6 — 5.4 + 7.1 
12. DETROIT 

154.7 —13.0 + 6.0 
13. MILWAUKEE 

190.0 — 06 +119 
14. MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL 

172.1 — 15 +19.9 
15. IOWA, 

NEBRASKA 

1882 —142 +13.7 
16. ST. LOUIS 

145.2 —10.5 + 4.2 
17. KANSAS CITY 
175.5 --66 +11.0 
18. MARYLAND, 
VIRGINIA 

178.9 -13.9 + 4.5 
19. NORTH, 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
2014 —40 + 69 
20. ATLANTA, 
BIRMINGHAM 

235:7 — 61 +418. 
21. FLORIDA 

248.2 —16.0 +28.7 
22, MEMPHIS 

193.3 + 4.4 +10.4 


Monthly barometer registered only gain in nation. Arkansas crude oil 
output running about 5% above last year. Memphis industrial employ- 


ment records good gain over a year ago. 





23. NEW ORLEANS 


Retail trade gains in New Orleans, Baton Rouge, and Lake Charles high ; 
wholesale trade good. Louisiana crude oil output 6% above last year, 





Winter wheat and small grain crops in satisfactory condition. Grapefruit 
output even with last year; orange up 22%. exas crude oil output 


43% above last year. Industrial employment records excellent gains, 





1808 —49 +21.0 
24. TEXAS 

2104 — 60 +4121 
25. DENVER 

168.4 —146 + 4.4 


Winter wheat condition below last year; livestock reported in fair con- 
dition. Industrial employment about even or slightly below last year. 





26. SALT LAKE CITY 
A — is nw 448 


Salt Lake City wholesale trade unchanged from a year ago. Utah wheat 
output exceeded last year. Gains in industrial employment narrowing. 





27, PORTLAND, 


SEATTLE 
194.8 —17.5 + 9.7 


Greatest monthly barometer decline here. Portland wholesale trade 40% 
above a year ago, Seattle up 5%. Crop and livestock returns excellent. 
Portland industrial employment high; gains in other cities narrowing. 





28. SAN FRANCISCO 


163.9 —12.4 + 2.8 


Orange crop in San Joaquin Valley largest ever produced. Average 1943 
employment in California 31% above 1942; rate of expansion, however, 
reported narrowing; payrolls exceeded 1942 by 50%. 





29. LOS ANGELES 


4+15.3 


157.7 —15.4 


Arizona orange ana grapefruit output well above last year; California 
registers small gains. Industrial employment remains high in most cities. 
Farm wages little changed from three months ago but well above last year. 





a 


REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETER 
DECEMBER, 1943 
INCREASES OVER A YEAR AGO: 
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@REGION 2 NOT AVARABLE 


Despite the rise in inventories from the 
middle of 1943, retailers’ stocks are 
about 24 per cent below what they were 
at the end of 1942; however they are 
only slightly less than 1 per cent below 
the 1939 level. 


Employment—The upward and 
downward movement in war produc- 
tion schedules are reflected in the em- 
ployment pattern of war industries and 
the areas in which these plants are 
located. Employment in munitions 
plants devoted to the all-out war effort 
has increased about 514 million since 
the middle of 1940. However, the 
over-all employment total in January 
dropped to the lowest level in nearly 
two years. The December to January 
drop in manufacturing employment 
was about 3 times greater than the 
average year-end change. Declines 
were reported in the transportation 
equipment, lumber, automotive, and 
iron and steel divisions. Many plants 
are maintaining high production levels 
with fewer workers; manufacturing 
efficiency is higher. 

Although almost all sections of the 
country had labor shortage areas in 
the beginning of 1944, the distribution 
was uneven. The number of acute 
labor shortage areas has gradually de- 
clined over the past few months, after 
a large rise in most of 1943. This move- 
ment reflects a further easing in the 
labor situation and an improvement in 


labor efficiency. 


Income—While employment has 
decreased, payroll payments continue 
upward. Although manufacturing 
wages in December declined slightly 
from November, they were 14 per cent 
above the comparable period last year 
and more than triple the 1939 average. 
January payrolls increased, returning to 
earlier high levels similar to the indus- 
trial production pattern. 

Income payments to individuals rose 
to a record monthly level of $13,460,- 
000,000 in December, 8 per cent above 
a month earlier and 17 per cent above 
December 1942. The high monthly 
total carried income payments to $151,- 
000,000,000 for 1943, which was more 
than twice the 1939 level. The rate 
of increase in the last few months has 
tapered off from the higher monthly 


gains earlier in 1943. 


Trade—In dollars, the rise in retail 


The information on regional trade activity 1s based upon 
comments of business men, gathered and weighed by local 
Dun & BRADSTREET offices. More detailed data are avail- 
able in Dun’s Statisticac Review. Payroll, employment, 
and farm income figures are from Government sources. 
Barometers used are adjusted for seasonal variation; month- 
ly average for the years 1928-1932 inclusive equals 100. 
Adjusted and unadjusted barometers may be obtained in 
advance of publication by arrangements with the editors. 
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BE READY— 


The construction industry has met the unprecedented require- 
ments of war. Now it is prepared to serve the peace with renewed 
experience and vigor. 

The contractors of America are ready to fulfill the gigantic 
demands of those who look to the construction industry to supply 
the mounting need for private and public postwar construction. 

But, planning must precede modernization, conversion and 
new construction well in advance of ground breaking. The time 
to plan is now. THIS IS BLUEPRINT TIME. Call in your 
architect, engineers and general contractor, they can help you 
to BE READY for construction, with plans, specifications and 
reliable cost estimates. 











THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


NINETY CHAPTERS AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS—MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





An 


‘A 


“te ws. oat 
SKILL, INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
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Don't “Shelve” lt 
—Cal/] Edwal! 


There is no need to set aside research 
for post-war products when you can dele- 
gate part of this work to Edwal’s staff 
of experienced chemists and chemical 
engineers. This organization is helping 
many companies, not only with their 
post-war research, but also with today’s 
wartime padabiion problems. Write 

« 


for brochure, 21-R, ““How the Inde- 
pendent Chemist Can Help You” 


describing Edwal’s services in detail! 


tre EDWAL 
ch, Inc. 


U4 
732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
OFFICIAL TESTING LABORATORY FOR 


American 


The National Seybeen Posoneuaie Association 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Association 








“Yes, Miss aig our branch offices do 
want originals of inquiries, correspond- 
ence, technical data, pictures and other 
material. Don’t send anyone our orig- 
inals, Send photo-copies. 

Legal papers, income statements, blue- 
prints, accounting data, sketches, leases 
and other documents are too valuable 
to risk loss. Make A-PE-CO photo- 
copies. Such copies are so accurate 


they are acceptable in court. Made 
quickly by office boy with no technical 
training. “A-PE-CO photo-copyer” en- 
dorsed by thousands of America’s larg- 
est companies — beneficial to all de- 


partments — quickly pays for itself, 
rite for descriptive folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Clark St., Dept. A-34, Chicago 14, IMinois 
Representatives in principal cities. 

tn Canada, Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


A-PE-CO 
” Photo Exact ” Copies ; 


Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime 














WHOLESALE Foop Prick InpEx 


The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 
of 31 commodities in general use: 


1044 1943 1944 
Feb. 22..$4.03 Feb. 23..$4.06 High $4.03 Feb. 18 
Feb. 15.. 4.03 Feb. 16.. 4.06 Low 3.99 Jan. 4 
Feb. 8.. 4.02 Feb. 9.. 4.05 1043 


Feb. 1.. 4.03 Feb. 2.. 4.04 High $4.12 May 18 
Jan. 25.. 4.02 Jan. 26.. 4.03 Low 4.00 Dec. 21 


DatLy WHOLESALE Price INDEx 

The index is prepared from spot soiee prices of 30 
basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100 
Week 
Ending: Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs, Fri, Sat. 
Feb. 26.. 172.37Holiday 172.39 172.49 172.48 2.2... 
Feb. 19.. 172.12 172.07 172.22 172.28 172.36 172.42 
Feb, 12.. 171.82 171.87 171.93 171.97 172.02 Holid’y 
Feb. 5.. 171.70 171.77. 171.85 171.94 171.85 171.78 
Jan. 29.. 371.55 171-52 171-53 171-65 171.64 171.67 


1944 1943 1942 
High 172.49 Feb. 24 173.30 Oct. 15 166.02 Dec. 30 
Low 170.77 Jan. 4 166.61 Jan. 2 151.54 Jan. 2 


BUILDING PERMIT VALUES—215 CITIES 


o, 


Geographical —January——_ 








Divisions; 1944 1943 Change 
New England.....++ $2,003,637 $1,419,443 + 41.2 
Middle Atlantic..... 3,176,055 4,378,335 — 27.5 
South Atlantic...... 1,888,231 6,823,307 — 72.3 
East Central.......+ 8,030,831 5,344,354 + 50.3 
South Central...... 4,965,183 1,372,947 261.6 
West Central....... 1,968,787 1,912,168 + 3.0 
Mountain ..eeeeeess 657,167 321,888 -+104.2 
Pacific os ceccecsoss 11,302,893 7,247,026 + 50.0 
Total U. S.ssseeeees $33,992,794 $28,819,468 -} 18.0 
New York City....+ $700,692 


$485,586 Tt 44-3 


Outside N. Y. C.... $33,292,102 $28,333,882 17.5 


spending has fallen short of the expan- 
sion in total consumer income. The 
retail trade total in 1943 was 42 per cent 
of national income, while in 1939 it 
was about 60 per cent of income. Last 
Fal] heavier purchasing brought this 
ratio up slightly for awhile. Tentative 
estimates for January and February, 
1944, indicate that retail volume is 
again in the neighborhood of 40-45 per 
cent of income as it was during most 
of last year. 

Most recent reports on consumer 
buying indicated that sales gains in 
January and early February narrowed; 
an expected reaction from the high 
levels at the end of last year. The in- 
dex of retail sales, adjusted seasonally, 
stood at approximately 4 per cent above 
January 1943 and about 65 per cent 
above the 1935-1939 average, reflecting 
higher prices. Early consumer inter- 
est in advanced Spring styles, a result 
of the pre-Easter attention in ready-to- 
wear and accessories, was principally 
responsible for a gain in retail volume. 
However, compared with last year, 
when there was a rush buying wave 
following the announcement in early 
February of shoe rationing and of 
canned goods on March 1, retail sales 
gains in the first two months of 1944 
were more moderate. Volume was in- 
fluenced to some extent by incomplete 
assortments and more selectivity on 
the part of purchasers. 


Prices—Continuing the tendency of 
recent months, wholesale commodity 
prices remained steady in January and 
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early February, with few exceptions. 
The commodity index rose about 1 per 
cent above last year. Higher prices 
for livestock, fruits, and vegetables ac- 
counted for the slight variations dur- 
ing January. Farm prices at the end 
of January reached the highest level 
since last November. Egg prices de- 
clined seasonally. In industrial com- 
modities prices of coal and paint ma- 
terials increased, while those of metals 
and metal Products declined. A sig- 
nificant price rise in early February 
was the OPA increase of wood pulp 
prices, the first raise in over three years. 

Retail prices advanced negligibly in 
January, with increases in the cost of 
women’s and infants’ ready-to-wear 
responsible for the slight gain. Prices 
of men’s appare] decreased (Fairchild 
index). Retail food prices in January 
were 3 per cent above the similar period 
iN 1943, 10 per cent above 1942, and 44 
per cent above the 1939 level (U.S 
Bureau of Labor Statistics). 

Living costs remained steady in Janu- 
ary, as measured by the NICB index, 
and was 2 per cent above last year. The 
fractional rise in the cost of clothing, 
fuel and light, and sundries was offset 
by a decrease in foods costs. 


Finance—The amount of money in 
circulation at the end of January to- 
talled $20,513,131,023. The January in- 
crease was the smallest monthly increase 
in over a year. This figure represented 
a gain of less than 1 per cent over a 
month earlier and 32 per cent above 
the comparable period in 1943. This 
continuous expansion carried money in 
use to three times what it was in 1939 
and four times the 1929 level. Com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural 
loans totalled $6,393,000,000 by the first 
week of February, a gain of 8 per cent 


BANK CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 

















c January “ % 

1944 1943 Change 
DOE © oc bewecsins 1,605,112 1,435,358 +11.8 
Philadelphia ....... 2,759,000 2,504,000 -+10.2 
ee a 291,148 239,700 +21.5 
Pittsburgh . 1,087,780 961,759 +13.1 
Cleveland .... 933,988 819,823 +13.9 
Cincinnati .... 498,053 431,320 +15.7 
Baltimore . 650,505 570,650 +14.0 
Richmond . 328,310 297,227. +10.5 
ee eee 598,800 503,100 +19.0 
New Orleans....... 365,597 331,615 +10.2 
CRMANO < cisredcads 2,068,463 1,809,538  +14.3 
Detroit ..... . 1,684,575 1,381,028 +22.0 
St. Louis.... 758,664 642,913 +18.0 
Louisville .. - 324,855 293,105 +10.8 
Minneapolis ....... 621,466 480,514 +29.3 
ee Sere 851,622 732,045 +16.3 
NIE oad sr eeskas 339,654 272,040 +24.9 
TE sidccteazes 250,748 204,554 +22.6 
DR Sis ca <3 295. eo 482,244 410,976 +17.3 
PIOOR 25005 cbd00, 424,537 364,984 +16.3 
San Francisco....... 1,184,683 1,020,462 +16.1 
Portland, Ore....... 314,322 285,198 +10.2 
SERGE oh ke sis ceisee 387,733 340,805 +13.8 
Total 23 Cities..... 18,812,759 16,332,714 +15.2 
New Wells << csccccs 23,293,346 18,402,566 +26.6 
Total 24 Cities..... 42,106,105 34,735,280 +21.2 
Daily Average...... 1,684,244 1,389,411 +21.2 
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For best performance and 
paxinuo production from 
rroughs machines, 
or periodic in- 
yprication and 
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adjustment. Burroughs to- 
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All 


ers than ever wit 


efficient protection. 
‘« rendered om 


service 15S r 
your premises. at modest 
cost, by facto SERS 


factory—con 


men whose work 
guaranteed by Burroughs. 


In w 
er as in 
peace, ¥ 
ou 


can de 
Burroughs carbon papers, pend on Burroughs. 
ribbons, roll paper and Bor c 
other supplies for all omplete ji ; 
makes of office machines P Mlilaulehitels 
meet the exacting speci- re} 
fications established by nm any of all Burrough 
Burroughs’ Lone experience gns 
with business machines and yt avata-3 
supplies. Burroughs Dis- telephone your 
count Purchase Plans save 
you 10% to 40%. Your local nearest 
Burroughs office will de- 
liver supplies 45 needed, r 
to assure freshness and or write Burroughs Addi 
avoid storage problems. ing 


Burroughs office 


Machine Company, Detroit. 
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Cs important lo 
SOLATE FIRE 














A fire that spreads may bring spray automatically envelops and 
tragic results— machinery and “rings” the fire right at point of 
equipment damaged or destroyed _ origin. So quickly does FIRE-FOG 
... valuable goods ruined... pre- _ respond that the fire is blanketed, 
cious man-hours lost ... produc- isolated and quenched, usually in 
tion at a standstill. a matter of seconds. Significantly, 

only the FIRE-FOG Nozzles that 
“Automatic” FIRE-FOG is the “guard” the burning area go into 
antidote for fires and fire spread action. For FIRE-FOG concen- 
due to ignited oil or other flam- trates on the fire—no other area 
mable liquids. Its mist-fine water is affected. 


YOUR KIND OF FIRE! “Automatic’s” Proving Ground is a 

re-testing laboratory. Here your kind of fire hazard is repro- 
duced and the fire protection system best for you is put to test. 
You know before you buy. An “Automatic” Engineer will give 
you the complete details—no obligation. 
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AUTOMATIC “ * IT BLANKETS 


* IT ISOLATES 
% IT QUENCHES 
















“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA + YOUNGSTOWN, OhIG 


ES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ®*® ® ® 





































UNADJUSTED 
f 
7” 
50 ‘ A} Fa 
\5 i 
id ADJUSTED 
4 7 Fer Seasonal Varistion 
l INSOLVENCY 
INDEX Ses 
Apparent annual failures 
per 10,000 enterprises 4 
5 Pe. ae Litt tity 
1941 1942 1943 
Tue Farture ReEcorp 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Per Cent 


1944 1943 1943 Change 
Dun’s INsoLveNcy INDEX* 
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Adjusted, seasonally . . (Temporarily suspended) 
NUMBER OF FAILURES.... 120 145 458 —74 
NuMBER BY SIZE OF Dest 

Under $5,000......... 50 62 233 —79 

$5,000-$25,000 ....... 53 63 177 —70 

$25,000-$100,000 ..... 14 16 42 —67 

$100,000 and over..... 3 4 6 —50 
NuMBER BY INDUSTRY GRoUPS 

Manufacturing ....... 31 28 79 —61 

Wholesale Trade...... 13 16 31 —58 

Retail Fesdescucxeccs 50 68 267 —8 

Construction ......... 13 20 53 —76 

Commercial Service... 13 13 28 —54 

(Liabilities in thousands) 

Current LIABILITIES..... $1,708 $2,055 $5,515 —70 
Torav LiaBivities....... $1,708 $5,115 $5,793 —71 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 


over last year. Excess reserves in the 
first week of February amounted to 
$1,550,000,000, 5 per cent below the 
similar period in 1943, reflecting a shift 
in deposits from private to Government 
war loan accounts. 

The slow trading in stocks at the end 
of January extended into early Febru- 
ary. Sales in the security markets in 
mid-February reached 1,026,340 shares, 
the heaviest volume since January 5 of 
this year. Bonds were active with turn- 
over best since May 1943. Rail trading 
was up and many bonds reached new 


highs. 


Failures—Month by month, failures 
make new low records. In January 
1943 they were only a quarter as nu- 
merous as in the previous January. This 
present low number reflects the cumu- 
lative effect of two years of diminishing 
numbers of business openings. The 
situation is fairly uniform all over the 
country; in January nearly half of the 
States and half of the twenty-five larg- 
est cities reported no failures. The 
sharpest decline from a year ago was 
in small and small-to-medium fail- 
ures with debts under $25,000, and— 
industry-wise—in retail trade. 


FuRTHER INFORMATION 






Due to wartime restriction on use of paper and the de- 
sire to conserve as much space as possible, the statistical 
series originally compiled by the publishers and sum- 
marized in the small type in these columns are necessarily 
given in very abbreviated form. More detailed data on the 
various subjects are published each month in Dun’s Sratis- 
TicaL Review. The annual subscription to Dun’s Sratisti- 



















caL Review is $1 a year. 
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UNIT OF THE 
CCH WAR LAW SERVICE 


os Renegotiation? Amendment? Termination? 
Se Here is that “red-hot” regulation, that latest 
ruling, that brand-new form, that last- 
minute change or development. For sound planning, 
accurate decision, trouble-free action in wartime busi- 
O ness relations with the federal government, the safe, 
the sensible practice is to follow today’s law, today’s pro- 
cedure as set forth in the GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Unit of the CCH War Law Service. 


Loose leaf, kept up to the minute always, it provides 
at all times the “last word” in law or regulation, the very 
latest in form or ruling. And not the bare announcement 
of its existence, but the full text usually of the actual. 
material itself as released by the authorities! 


Subscribers for this Service always know the what-to-do 
and why-to-do-it of Army Procurement Regulations (PR's), 
Ordnance Procurement Instructions (OPI's), Navy Regu- 
lations, allowable costs, VT loans, modification, 
renegotiation, termination, and all the rest. 


COMMERCE) CLEARING House, Ing, 


O PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 
NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 MUNSEY BLDG. 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. WASHINGTON 4 
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The Sales M. anager 


had no time 
for customers! 


The customers began to ask if Sales 
Manager Bill Smith had died. He used 
to get around in the trade, worked 
with his salesmen, had _first-name 
acquaintance with customers from New 
York to the coast. 

But as the business grew, he kept 
only one contact—with his desk. The 
customers didn’t like it, nor did Bill. 
But what could he do? Salesmen’s 
reports, details—records of states sales, 
type and kind, commissions, priorities, 
shipments kept him in the office. 
He was snowed under—until McBee 
provided the shovel to clear his desk! 


McBee products cut red tape .. 


ive managers sales analysis reports 
g y : 





AC] we 
Wi 


fi 









THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y.... 






both current and comparative—faster, 
more efficiently, in more usable form. 
Our products are simple to use. 
They are individually designed to meet 
your problems . . . are easy to under- 
stand ...don’t need specialists to 
operate—usually reduce overhead. 
Girls with ordinary office experience, 
and a little common-sense training in 
McBee techniques prepare sales analy- 
sis reports which give you what you 
want, when you want it. Different 
applications provide prompt manage- 
ment reports for factory as well as 
office — meet needs of all businesses, 
of all sizes. If your old report system 
is too slow, cumbersome, or costly — 
call any of the forty McBee offices! 





Offices in principal cities 
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POsT-WAR PLANNING 


(Continued from page 11) 


product development. Many small or- 
ganizations have been purchased by 
larger companies where an expansion 
of market is the next stage in their 
planning. Foreign rights to products, 
whose worth and selling power have 
been established, have been increasingly 
capitalized. The old rule that it is seven 
years from the test tube to mass pro- 
duction is at once one of American in- 
dustry’s greatest challenges, and great- 
est hazards. 

Those who have had experience in 
product development are not looking 
to the new idea to be of great immedi- 
ate post-war significance, unless much 
of pre-development activity has taken 
place as a result of war activities or can 
be pursued aggressively during the 
present interim. 

As time has passed, growing concern 
has been felt with respect to the impact 
of the new war industries upon our 
competitive economy. Equipped with 
new buildings, new facilities, young 
and vigorous employees, and with alert, 
aggressive and enterprising manage- 
ment, these organizations will unques- 
tionably provide the hottest type of 
competition, for with them the future 
means new markets or death. We hear 
a good deal of plans whereby such com- 
panies will seek temporary security in 
the tremendous initial civilian demand, 
which old line companies will be un- 
able immediately to supply. In talking 
with representatives of these war-born 
organizations, my advice has been to 
remain as close to the original source of 
sales as possible. 

For many years our Government will 
be our largest and most important 
single buyer. It is the Government 
which has brought these new com- 
panies into being, and it certainly is to 
the Government's interest that their or- 
ganizations and facilities remain intact 
until continued peace is assured. 

While Government needs in the way 
of products may radically change, yet 
there is no question but that there will 
be great opportunities here for further 
national service, and to the degree to 
which such companies turn to govern- 
mental markets for continued outlet, 
will the evils of predatory competition 
be lessened. 

As we take a final glance at the turn 
of events in post-war planning, two 
particularly encouraging tendencies 
may be mentioned. The war, with its 
heavy emphasis upon subcontracting, 
has greatly increased the close relation- 
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Sundstrand Machine Power 
saves hours of man power 
and woman power . . . 


Thousands of man and woman hours 
have been saved in the Payroll 
Departments of many firms through 
the use of Sundstrand Payroll Account- 
ing Machines. 


The machine does the entire job, not 
just part of it. 


The operation is so fast that one ma- 
chine performs the work of several 
clerks. 


> 


Because of the simple “10 Figure Key’ 
keyboard and many automatic features, 
operating proficiency can be acquired 
quickly by anyone. 





Connecticut, 


MARCH 1944 


Our factory at Bri. ort, 
f roudly “aes the 
Army-Navy “E,” awarded for the 
production of precision instru- 
ments calling for skill and crafts- 
manship of the highest order... 


Read these definite Sundstrand advantages: 

ings are automatically computed for Social 
Security Tax purposes. When the taxable 
total reaches. $3,000, the machine automati- 
cally exempts amounts in excess. 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll Sheet or Summary 
is prepared at the same time that the Em- 
ployee’s Earnings Record is posted and the 
Pay Check or Pay Statement or Pay Enve- 
lope is written. 


Postings to the Employee’s Earnings Record 
are made in original, not carbon impressions. 
When the forms are in the machine, all 
entries are completely visible. 


Dates and Pay Check Numbers are printed 
automatically. Protective Stars are automa- 
tically printed before the Check amount. 
When deductions exceed earnings, the Pay 
Check is automatically voided. 


Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts are automa- 
tically computed and Column Totals are 
automatically printed. 


Government Reports. Year-to-Date Total Gross 
Earnings and Withholding Tax are automati- 
cally computed for Income Tax purposes. 


Quarter-to-Date Total Taxable Gross Earn- 


War Bond Ledgers. The machine can be set for 
any bond denomination. The Unapplied 
Balance and the amount “To Go” before the 
next bond can be purchased are automatically 
computed. 


When the Unapplied Balance reaches the 
purchase price of the bond, the purchase is 
automatically recorded. All bond purchases 
are listed by employees and automatically 
counted and totaled. 


A call to your local Underwood Elliott 

Fisher office will bring you, without 

obligation, interesting information on 

how your payroll department can save 

hours of man power and woman power. 
* * aK 


hi, Labl, 


Sundstrand Payroll A ing M are 
subject to War Production Board authorizati 








Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 


Accounting Machine Division 
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Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 











“REICH BLASTED!” it says, “1500 tons of bombs rock Berlin . . . 24 of our planes 
missing” ...Only 24? Not bad... Why that’s less than 5%! 

It’s like watching a great big wonderful game that someone else is playing 
. .. And when you've finished with the paper, there’s a comfortable bed 


waiting ... But wait, Mister, hold on a minute!... 


Nothing like a 
NICE, COMFORTABLE COMMUNIQUE 


after a good meal! 





Read that communique as it should be read. Read the pain and suffering that 
lie beneath those cool words. Think of nice kids that will never smile again 
. . . think of strong young arms and legs horribly maimed and hurt . . . 
damaged young minds that will never be right again. 

Think, Mister . . . think realistically . . . until the moment you are a part of 
this war instead of an onlooker! Then do something about it! . . . Work harder 
... pray harder . . . and buy War Bonds. Buy them to the limit . . . to speed 
the end of this bloody mess . . . to save a million young and important lives. 
You'll feel better if you do, Mister . . . you'll feel better the rest of your life. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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ship between the large and the small 
manufacturer. Out of these contacts 


| under stress of circumstance, mutual 


trust and confidence have arisen. In 
the last few months a happy result is 
appearing. 

There is clear evidence that the big 
fellows are going to look out for the in- 
terests of the little fellows, in some de- 
gree at least, in the days which are just 
ahead of us. 

In one city, for example, the sales 
managers of the larger companies have 
collaborated to develop a special course 
for the exclusive training of sales exec- 
utives in the smaller institutions, so that 
when opportunity appears, the smaller 
organizations will be in position quick- 
ly and effectively to prepare salesmen 
for field work. Again, in another city, 
the large companies have organized a 
clinic of experts who are assisting small 
organizations, which cannot afford 
specialized departments, with their 
new product development problems. 
These instances are only indicative of 
the changing temper which bodes well 
for the future. 

Next to the importance of employ- 
ment as an assurance of a victorious 
peace is the growing conviction that 
our small industries must likewise be 
given a place under the competitive 
post-war sun. 

Most heartening of all is the attitude 
being shown toward returning vet- 
erans and the planning which is under 
way for their security and welfare. One 
of our largest companies recently re- 
ceived a letter from an employee in 
service in Tunisia, in answer to a re- 
quest for information as to the young 
man’s plans after the war, together with 
the assurance that a job would be wait- 
ing for him and that the company was 
already arranging to plan for his future 
development and advance in the com- 
pany. The lad wrote back, “I read 
your letter to my buddies in the light 
of our little campfire, and when I got 
through, one of them said, ‘Boy, what 
a company!’ and that’s just the way I 
felt, too.” 

If there be one thing that is certain, 
it is that American industry, as it 
warms to its post-war planning task, is 
calling for inspiration and imaginative 
resource not only from the head but 
from the heart. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


To conserve effort and paper, the publishers of 
Dun’s Review will appreciate notices of change 
of address as early as possible. Four weeks’ notice 
usually is necessary. The old address is needed; 
furnish a stencil impression from a recent issue 
if possible. 


DUN’S REVIEW 











*“Pursley Doesn’t Seem to Grasp This Paper-Saving Idea” 


Pursley’s “doodling” may not seem very important in 
itself—but this widespread bad habit is today wasting 
many a ton of good white paper. 


It’s worth-while to check up on such practices now 
that paper is a vital material of war ... with 25 tons of 
blueprint paper required to make a battleship and 12 
pounds of paper for every 500-pound bomb. 





LESS—SO OUR 
MAH GM - 6-44 


USE 


FIGHTING 


Here are ways in which form users can save paper: 


1. Design forms to use fewer parts of smaller size 
2. Reduce weight of paper stock 

3. Correct minor errors—don’t use a new form 
4. Don’t buy in too large quantities 


—and don't forget whenever you use paper: 
Don’t throw away slightly damaged or soiled 
stationery 
Use both sides of the sheet 
Design printed matter to use less paper 
Prune the “‘deadheads” out of mailing lists 
Remember, paper saving is in the national interest—and it’s a 


job in which YOUR co-operation is needed. Let’s all starve out 
wastebaskets and make each piece of paper stretch farther: 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 


FORCES WILL HAVE MORE 
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GROSS PRODUCT 
STATISTICS 


(Continued from page 14) 












































above the 1939 level. It is well known 
of course that a major part of this in- 
crease was due to a rise in prices rather 
than to a growth in real consumption. 
To disentangle these two factors is 

a task of major difficulty under present 
conditions, and the results may easily 
be substantially in error. For this there 
are several reasons. Estimates of price 
change are necessarily based on a 
sample of commodities and services. 
These may not always be representa- 
tive of the price change in all the items 
that enter consumer budgets. This is 
particularly true when the usual pat- 
terns of consumer spending are dis- 
turbed. Also, available price quotations 
; eG will not adequately reflect violations of 
— price ceilings and quality deterioration. 

Nor can quantitative allowance be 

You NAME THE STAN DARD sees made for the consumer sacrifice that 
is due to the fact that many commodi- 


This SUGGESTION SYSTEM ties have disappeared from the markets, 


that others are available only in limited 
MEAS URES UP quantities and that, accordingly, the 
consumers’ freedom of choice has been 


generally restricted. In spite of these 








Perhaps you use special methods to evaluate business tools difficulties an attempt has been made 
—maybe you just ask pertinent questions. In either case, to eliminate the influence of the price 
here’s how the Morton Method scores on points you prob- change from the consumer expendi- 
ably consider important. ture data. Consumer expenditures ex- 
SIMPLICIT Y—The Morton Method isa complete plan, pressed in constant 1939 dollars appear 
professionally organized to cover every detail of suggestion to have moved as follows: 
system operation. The Method eliminates guesswork and ieee YS eee 61.9 
experimenting. FORD dots pce eee 65.1 | 
EFFICIENCY—Every properly operated installation of OIE ESA POE | 
the Morton Method returns its yearly cost within 30 days. 1943 first half............... 72.4 
The Method saves millions of dollars yearly for its hun- dad | 
dreds of users. Allowance for the price rise that can | 


ADAPTABILITY—Over 10,000 installations, in prac- be recone pi Firs bl v apr 
tically all types of businesses, have demonstrated the hearst, nent 1 seat <ngt es weg en 
Method’s universal suitability. high current dollar figures, but leaves 


: , unchanged the general impression of a 
: EXPERIENCE—In the 15 years since the Method’s large volume of consumer purchases. 
introduction, new knowledge gained from thousands of 


case histories has constantly increased its effectiveness. The real volume of CORMURPEION. 3 
seen to have expanded substantially be- 


More detailed information on what the Morton Method veiebah ¢ d I d 
, ; : 939 and 1941. In 1942 and 1943 
has done or can do for your specific type of business is the sharp reduction in consumer dur- 


available on request. Just write or phone today—we’ll do ables was compensated by a further 
seems inescapable that the extent of 
MORTOMmenVrAL TURING COMPANY small. If comparison is made with the 
war program which have been super- 


the rest. 
increase in the volume of non-durable 
goods and services. The conclusion 
sacrifice which the war has imposed 
upon civilian consumers so far is very 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION year 1939 there can be little doubt that, 
in spite of the requirements of the huge 
imposed upon the economy, the nation 
on an over-all basis is better supplied 











328 N. Leamington Avenue 
Chicago Mlinois 
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We never knew what this machine could do 


URE—we knew right along that Addressograph 

machines could write business forms and 
records atthe rate of 85 a minute—with 100% 
accuracy. 


We knew that before the war these machines 
were Cutting costs and saving time in payroll writ- 
ing, inventory taking, check writing and dozens 
of other office procedures. 


Then war came. And with it the need for speed- 
up in all phases of business—factory, office, ware- 
house, shipping room. Soon Addressograph users 
were telling ws that their machines were being used 
for production control, tool crib control, War Bond 
writing, allotment check writing, parts identifica- 








MARGE ° 364% 


Addressagraph 


TAADE-MANK AER US Pat OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


tion and countless other war jobs—many of them 
new applications. 


Almost daily we hear of new ways to simplify 
business methods with Addressograph equipment. 
So broad are the possibilities we may never find 
out all the things it can do. 


Addressograph (and Multigraph, made by the 
same company) can speed up the handling of 80% 
of all paper work in business. If you are an Address- 
ograph user, chances are we can help you extend 
the use of your equipment—save time and money. 
We will be glad to show you how. Write or call 
Addressograph- Multigraph Corporation — Cleve- 
land and all principal cities. 








of Addi 





hb and Mul are Reg. T. M. 
h Corp. 
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In just 9 minutes it tells 


How to Get Thousands 
ot Millions Quickly 


for any sound business use 


ORE than 70,000 executives 

recently have received *‘Capi- 
tal Sources’’— a 9-minute outline 
of new and broader Commercial 
Credit services which solve many 
financing problems. 


Is your current volume too large 
to handle with your present capi- 
tal? Do you lack ready cash to 
make renegotiation payments, or 
to defray other obligations? Are 





Over Half a Billion 
of Receivables Financing 
Since Pearl Harbor 


That is Commercial Credit’s 
record in helping manufacturers and 
wholesalers finance wartime opera- 
tion and expansion. 

Through wartime use of Com- 
mercial Credit’s services, hundreds 
of executives have gained a new 
understanding of how Accounts 
Receivable Financing contributes to 
sound and profitable operation. 

As a source of cash for reconver- 
sion and many other business uses, 
financial experts now predict a much 
wider use of Accounts Receivable 
Financing than ever before. 











heavy taxes straining your cash 
position. ..and depriving you 
of discounts, credit standing and 
buying advantages which result 
from prompt payment? 


These are among the usual rea- 
sons why many well-established 
manufacturers and jobbers use 
Commercial Credit services .. . 
which release funds tied up in 
accounts receivable, inventory and 
fixed assets . . . and thus give you 
new capital quickly, economicall 
and without interference wit 
management. Our receivables plan 
involves no notice to your custo- 
mers... and a special feature per- 
mits you to limit your liability. 


In like manner, these same 
Commercial Credit services can be 
shaped to serve other purposes: To 
buy another business or expand 
your own ... to buy out partners, 
officers or other stockholders . . . 
to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock or long-term loans. 

If you can make good use of 
additional funds, and failed to 
read or receive’‘Capital Sources,”’ 
write or wire Dept. 64 for a copy. 


Commercial Credit 
Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 
Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
Capital and Surplus More Than $68,000,000 
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with consumers’ goods and services 
than it was at the inception of the re- 
armament program. 

Maintenance of a high level of real 
consumption constitutes the feature of 
the economic picture which has most 
consistently belied the prediction of 
economists. Sharp reductions in the 
over-all volume of real consumption, 
which were anticipated for 1942, have 
failed so far to materialize. Several 
factors are responsible for this. In the 
first place, the level of consumption has 
been maintained by a draft on inven- 
tories. Inventory statistics do not throw 
full light on this aspect of the situation, 
since they cannot be broken down 
satisfactorily between war goods and 
civilian products. But it is probable 
that the support which inventory re- 
ductions have extended in maintaining 
the high level of real consumption sub- 
stantially exceeds the recorded $3 bil- 
lion net reduction of total inventories 
in the second half of 1942 and the first 
half of 1943. 


Consumer Cut Not Required 


More important, however, in allow- 
ing a high level of consumption was 
the vast expansibility of our produc- 
tive machine. It made it possible to fill 
the requirements of the war program 
largely by expansion rather than by a 
diversion of production from civilian 
use. Moreover, as long as there was 
no over-all shortage in available man- 
power, general reductions in the output 
of consumer goods industries could not 
materially contribute to the war effort 
for technical reasons. In 1942, for in- 
stance, when consumer goods indus- 
tries that used materials, equipment, 
and skills that were needed in the war 
effort had been converted to war pro- 
duction, the major contribution which 
consumer goods industries could make 
at that stage had been accomplished, 
and it would have been purposeless to 
force additional over-all restrictions in 
their output. 

The situation in 1943 was different. 
Total production was levelling off and 
war production was running behind 
forecasts. Given the present degree of 
manpower mobilization, it would seem 
that if further increases in war produc- 
tion and in the armed forces are neces- 
sary they will have to be obtained in- 
creasingly at the expense of the civilian 
consumer. A brighter alternative may, 
however, materialize. It may turn out 
that a war effort of approximately the 
present proportions is sufficient to 
secure victory, and an over-all contrac- 
tion of civilian standards may not be- 
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HAT’S typical of how employers reply to in- 

quiries about Honesty Engineering. It helps 
keep needed employees on your payroll by helping 
reduce the number who “go wrong” and misappro- 
priate money, materials or merchandise. In one 
large wholesale organization, for example, this 
new Personnel-Protection Plan cut by 83% the 
average number of employees discharged for dis- 
honesty. 
Based on long experience, the U. 8. F. & G. Per- 
sonnel-Protection Plan not only insures you 
against financial loss through employee dishonesty 


Report No. 4 on 
HONESTY ENGINEERING 
—a new ideain 
Personnel Relations 


but: (1) discloses undesirable personnel and pre- 
vents waste in training; (2) applies tested methods 
that help keep good employees from going wrong; 
(3) helps employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and 
careless acts that often lead to employee dis- 
honesty. 

Whether you have 10 employees or 10,000, your 
U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad to show you how 
the Personnel-Protection Plan helps you keep 
employees by keeping them honest. Consult him 
today. 

Branch Offices in 43 Cities—Agents Everywhere 


U.S. KE «G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker ee as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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Mlustration shows COMMERCIAL CONTROLS Metered Mail Machine 


bee post office is handling more 
mail than ever before—and with 
less manpower. Give it a “hand” by 
addressing mail clearly and correctly 
. . « by including the zone number .. . 
by observing all postal regulations 
... and in your office, by using 
modern mail-handling equipment. 

CommerciaL Controits Metered 
Mail Machines seal, imprint, post- 
mark, count and stack outgoing letter 
mail, and account for all postage 
spent. They are also adapted for quick 
preparation of parcel post shipments. 
They eliminate sorting and cancelling 
operations in the post office—and in 
your own office, save manpower and 
speed production. 

Today the mailroom is “the heart 
of every office.” And it will gain fur- 
ther importance when Victory brings 





Let’s Give fo the 


RED CROSS WAR FUND 





a faster-moving business world. So 
you should plan your new, postwar 
mailroom now—with the help of our 
specialists. 

Equipment for Complete Mailroom 
Service will be in production again as 
soon as we finish today’s big job of 
making .30 caliber M-1 Carbines for 
the Armed Forces. 


Metered Mail Systems .. . Postal and Parcel 
Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers .. . 
Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


COMMERCIAL 


CONTROLS 


Division of 


NATIONAL POSTAL METER CO, INC 
ROCHESTER 2,N Y 
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come necessary for the accomplishment 
of this end. 

The tremendous increase in gross na- 
tional product and the drastic changes 
in its composition have been paralleled 
by an equally spectacular increase in 
the incomes generated in its production 
and by significant changes in the dis- 
tribution of the income flow. As can 
be seen from Table II, national income, 
the sum of distributive shares accruing 
to factors of production, more than 
doubled between 1939 and the first half 
of 1943, increasing from $70.8 billion to 
an annual rate of $143.1 billion. The 
most significant changes in the com- 
ponents may briefly be noted. 

The bulk of the absolute increase— 
almost three-quarters of the total—oc- 
curred in wages and salaries, the largest 
component of national income. Over 
the same period the percentage share of 
wages and salaries in national income 
also increased. This was due, however. 
solely to the rapid expansion in the pay 
of the armed forces. The proportion 
of national income represented by 
wages and salaries in private industry 
remained remarkably stable. The 
growth of the wage and salary bill of 
private industry was concentrated, of 
course, in the durable goods industries 
identified with the war production ef- 
fort. It was due to various factors 
which are difficult to disentangle statis- 
tically. The rise of total employment 
and in the average hours of work have 
been the basic factors. But shifts to 
higher paid industries and jobs, large 
increases in basic wage rates, and in the 
amount of work paid for at overtime 
rates have also been important. 


Higher Incomes for Farmers 


The largest percentage increase of 
incomes went to farmers. Net incomes 
of agricultural proprietors more than 
trebled between 1939 and the first half 
of 1943. Although there occurred a 22 
per cent increase in the volume of farm 
marketings between the two periods, 
the doubling in the prices received by 
farmers was a more important factor in 
accounting for this sharp increase. 

Net profits of corporations doubled 
between 1939 and the first half of 1943, 
the percentage increase being about the 
same as that for national income as a 
whole. The tendency for corporate 
profits to increase more rapidly than 
national income in periods of rising 
activity, which had been in striking 
evidence until 1941, was checked in 
1942 and 1943 mainly because of the 
sharp upward adjustments in corpora- 
tion income and excess profits taxes. 
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THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA ARE INTERESTED 


IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS 











P. O. address box number indicated by (B xxx) 


CAPE TOWN, S. A. 


AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 133 Longmarket St., Textiles, soft 
and fancy goods, hardware. 

ALBRECHT, H. H., (B 1568), Children’s dresses, ladies’ underwear, stock- 
ings, beauty preparations. 

SIMON DAVIS, (B 2426), All types soft goods, hosiery, piece goods. 

DENT & GOODWIN, (B 1446), Customs, clearing and shipping agents. 

FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD., 15 Bree St., Medical, toilet and foodstuffs. 

W. J. HOPKINS & CO., PTY., LTD., 30 Adderley St., Haberdashery. 

J. W. JAGGER & CO., PTY., LTD., 54-62 St. George’s St.; General 
merchandise. 

LEWIS & CO., (B 2426), General agencies. 

MANUFACTURERS DIRECT SUPPLIES, 92 Loop St., Household hardware, 
crockery, glassware, cutlery, brushware, dinnerware. 

SAM NEWMAN, LIMITED, 30 Burg St., Hardware, sanitaryware, tools, 
electrical and household goods. 

L. F. RAE & SONS, (B 442), Foodstuffs, general hardware and chemicals. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON, (B 447), Branches Johannesburg and Durban, Textiles, 
foodstuffs, industrial requirements. 

ROWLAND, CHUTE & CO., LTD., 57A Long St., All plastic products, 
hospital, building and catering equipment. 

SLADEN & ASHMAN, (B 2159), Toilet sundries, novelties for chemists and 
departmental stores. 

SOLOMON J. & SON, (B 675), Hardware, soft goods, rough goods, 
machinery and groceries. 

SONVIL PTY., LTD., 43 Strand St., Ladies’ and men’s hosiery and 
underwear. 

WM. SPILHAUS & CO., LTD., (B 113), Machinery, household appliances, 
silverware. 

SCUTTAFORD & CO., LTD., Adderley St., Nylon products and home 
electrical appliances. 

STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 40 Loop St., Ladies’ frocks, 
coats, costumes, underwear, childen’s wear, stockings. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 1285), Lingerie, hosiery, corsetry, gloves, 
cosmetic silk piece goods. 


DURBAN, S. A. 


ASIHITON, PITT & CO., PTY., LTD., (B 1707), Electrical and general 
hardware. 

BPITISH & CONTINENTAL AGENCIES, (B 854), Canned goods, bakers’ 
machinery, paper, oils and fats. woolen and rayon waste. 

CRANSTON & TURNER PTY., LTD., (B 2378), Textiles. 

HIAROLD J. DRINN, (B 560), Domestic and commercial appliances, switch 
gear and electrical motors. 

E. C. HAWKINS & SONS, (B 339), Bracket clocks, metal watch bands, 
flap-jacks, brush sets, imitation jewelry. 

HUMPHRIS-ALLEN, WAVERLY PTY., LTD., (B 155), Educational, tech- 
nical and medical books. 

INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE, LTD., (B 321), 


Canned and breakfast foods, household hardware. 

KENT & CO., (B 515), Groceries, canned goods, sport and toilet requisites, 

W. D. KYLE PTY., LTD., (B 1484), C. T. Pipes, architectural plastics, 
Sanitaryware, imitation glass, air conditioning units. 

O. F. LUBKE PTY., LTD., 15 Hooper Lane, Electrical supplies, heating and 
cooking equipment. 

A. & H. MacNAY, PTY., LTD., (B 811), Engineering supplies. 

A. S. MATHER, (B 2499), Haberdashery, piece goods, builders’ 
and general hardware, canned foodstuffs. 

E. WAYNMAN McKEOWN, (B 1436), Canned products, breakfast cereals, 
confectionery. 

J. M. MOIR, (B 849), Asphalt, electrical appliances, ignition and Diesel fuel 
equipment. 

E. S. MOWAT & SONS, 51 Milne St., Mechanical and electrical machinery, 
industrials. 

SOUTHWOOD & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 41), Canned foodstuffs, artificial 
jewelry, piece and soft goods. 

A. C. J. VAN MAASDYK & SON PTY., LTD., (B 2062), Piece and soft 
goods, general hardware. 

VINCENT & PULLAR, LTD., (B 1146), General engineering sundries, 
abrasives. 

P. J. G. WOOTTON, (B 1595), Piece goods, paper, hardware, glassware, 
toys, electrical goods. 


JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 

ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD., (B 4247), Indent and 
distributing agent for toilet preparations. 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY, LTD., (B 2964), Storage batteries, auto 
and aircraft accessories, parts. 

HARRY L. BEILES, Hollandia House, President St., Tooth and hair brushes, 
imitation jewelry and novelties. 

BERT, MENDELSOHN PTY., LTD., (B 565), Edible and domestic products. 

HERBERT E. BOWEN (FRIENDLY ADV. PTY., LTD.), (B 3102), All types 
advertising specialties. 

CAMPBELL & THISELTON, LTD., (B 985), Patent foods, 
builders’ hardware, plastic products, brushes, crockery, ho- 
siery, face tissues, etc. 

COMMODITY AGENCIES, (B 1711), Produce, industrial raw materials, timber. 

HUBERT DAVIES & CO., LTD., (B 1386), Branches throughout 
Union and Rhodesia, Mechanical, electrical and civil en- 
gineering. 

B. P. DAVIS, LTD., (B 3371), Representing Bauer & Black, Chesebrough 
Mfg. Co., American Chicle Co., etc. 

DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY., LTD., 102 Mooi St., Foodstuffs, 
groceries and delicacies. 
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D. DRURY & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3929), Machine tools, small 
tools, engineering workshop equipment. 

FILLERYS PTY., LTD., (B 6560), General sales agents, 14 
branches covering South Africa, Southwest Africa, Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa. 

M. FLAXMAN & CO., (-B 5096), Metal watch bands, alarm clocks adver- 
tising novelties, propelling pencils, metal and wood jewelry. 

FRANK & HIRSCH, (B 1803), (New York Office, BRAINCRAFT CO., 38 W. 
32nd St.), Fancy goods, foodstuffs, glassware, haberdashery, hardware, 
kitchenware, textiles, toys. 

FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO., S. A., PTY., LTD., (B 6681), Pharmaceu- 
ticals, fine and heavy chemicals. 

FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY., LTD., 156 Anderson St., Furnishing 
fabrics and material, linoleum squares, furnishings. 

GOODMAN BROS., (B 2081), High class jewelry and fancy goods. 

HOLTUNG, VAN MAASDYK PTY., (B 6511), Shop and office equipment, 
electrical goods, industrial. 

JACOBY & COMPANY, (B 3455), Cigars, cigarettes, tobaccos, smokers’ 
requisites. 

P. W. JENNINGS PTY., LTD., (B 3543), Foodstuffs, cotton and art silk 
piece goods, towels, shirtings, knitted men’s and women’s underwear, 
fabrics. 

B. OWEN JONES, LTD., (B 2933), Heavy industrial chemicals, 
steel works and foundry supplies, pharmaceutical and reagent 
laboratory chemicals, laboratory supplies, optical instruments, 
scientific instruments, medical and surgical instruments, con- 
trol instruments. 

A. W. JONES, WALKER & CARST PTY., LTD., (B 5500), raw 
materials, industrial chemicals, steel products, timber, textiles. 

KATZ & LOURIE, LTD., (B 1919), Optical requisites, novelty jewelry, 
watchmakers’ and jewelers’ accessories, luggage. 

LENNON, LIMITED, (B 8389), Wholesale manufacturing and retail chem- 
ists and druggists. (Est. 1850) 

A. H. MARCUSON & CO., (B 5438), Yarns, dyes, textiles, hosiery, chemi- 
cals, plastic materials and constituents. ; 
MARTIN & SUTHERLAND, PTY., (B 8188), Jewelry, ring 

dies, manufacturing jewelers’ accessories. 

ORE & METAL CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3548), Buyers and ex- 


porters of base minerals. 


H. POLLIACK & CO., LTD., INCORPORATING 
MACKAY BROS., LTD., MACKAY BROS. & 
McMAHON, LTD., Also Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth and Pretoria, for everything musi- 
cal and electrical. 

PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY., (B 7793), Surgical, 
medical and hospital supplies and equipment, phar- 


maceuticals, cosmetics, photographic supplies. 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY., LTD., (B 7524), Textiles, essences, split oak 
staves, chemicals, yarns, facturing suppli 

REUNERT & LENZ. LTD., (B 92), Mechanical and electrical 
engineers and supplies. 

E. I. ROGOFF PTY., LTD., (B 7296), Timber, veneer, plywood, hardware, 
cotton, silk and woolen piece goods, upholstering materials, glassware. 


C. F. SHAW, LTD., (B 4372), branches in every British or 
French Territory in Africa, India, Palestine and Middle East, 
Factory representatives, import and export agents representing 
leading British, American, Canadian manufactureres. 

SYDNEY, SIPSER & CO., Ottawa House, President St., Ladies’ frocks, 


coats, etc. 
SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS, LTD., (B 5933), Chemists, 
druggists, opticians, photographic dealers, industrial and 


pharmaceutical chemicals. 

L. SUZMAN, LTD., (B 2188), Tobacconists’ ware, confectionery and gro- 
ceries, general merchandise. 

TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St., Dental sundries and toilet requisites. 


VERRINDER, LIMITED, ASSOCIATED WITH 
S. HARTOGS PTY., LTD., (B 6666), also Cape 
Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
Bloemfontein, Kimberly, Bulawayo, Salisbury and 
N’dola, Proprietary medicines, beauty preparations 
and toilet requisites, groceries and confectionery. 


WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 2279), Medical, surgical, hospital, 
toilet and fancy goods. 


PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 
GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY., LTD., Main St., Electrical and 


radio equipment. 
EDWARD SEARLE & CO., (B 430), Motor spares, accessories, garage 
equipment, tools. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 
N’DOLA AGENCIES, (B 128), N’dola; Hardware, enamelware, dresses, ] 





foundation goods, general merchandise. 
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NURSE: 
“Imagine these flasks surviving 
that rough trip 1 


they're packaged 


poOctTor: 
am, ay d 
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Let KIMPAK Solve 
Your Post-War 
Packaging Problem 


TODAY, KIMPAK—the marvelous new 
shock-absorbing packaging—is convoying 


war products safely to their destinations. 
TOMORROW, it will be available aplenty to 
provide better, thriftier, more attractive 


protection of peacetime products, ranging 
from elephant-sized machines to delicate 
P 


vials of perfume. 


KimPAK is a soft, cushion-like creped 
wadding, which may be obtained in sheets 
or in rolls. Ten standard types, in various 
thicknesses, are available to meet individual 
requirements. 


It prevents chafing of your product's 
surfaces, and absorbs jars more effectively 
than many packaging substances of far 


greater density. It eliminates need of 


“nesting” with loose material. It cuts 
packaging time, reduces package size and 
weight, requires relatively little space in the 
shipping room. It’s Tomorrow’s Packaging! 
Telephone, write or wire for the KIMPAK 
representative today. Address: Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


RESEARCH 














One of the basic applications of KIMPAK— 
protecting bottled liquids. This requires 
packaging which can cushion outside 
shock, meet rigorous requirements of over- 
seas shipment. Flasks shown here are each 
enclosed in a sheet of water-resistant, soft, 
resilient 10-ply KIMPAK, type 531, with 
20-lb. Kraft paper backing. 





Flasks are so meek i in KIMPAK as to 
provide six layers over cap and bottom, 
with one layer around exterior. This averts 
breakage from stacking and jolts, protects 
liquid against sudden temperature changes. 





Finally, each flask, now wrapped in its pro- 
tective coat of KIMPAK, is inserted in a 
corrugated cell and in containers which are 
then packed in wooden cases and protected 
by additional pads of 10-ply KIMPAK. 


*KIMPAK (trade-mark) 
means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 
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It has been shown that in the course © 
of the war an increasing share of the 
growing gross national product was ab- 
sorbed by war expenditures and ceased 
to be available for private use. This 
development was exactly mirrored in 
the disposal of the funds generated in 
the production of gross national prod- 
uct. As can be seen from Tables III 
and IV an ever-increasing part of these 
flows became available to the Govern- 
ment, either in the form of taxes or in 
the form of savings, to finance the 
huge expenditures of the war program. 
Thus, between 1939 and 1943 combined 
tax liabilities of business, personal tax 





payments, and social insurance con- 
tributions almost trebled, rising from a 
level of $15.5 billion in 1939 to an an- 
nual rate of $45.6 billion in the first 
half of 1943. 

Federal taxes on corporate and in- 
dividual incomes, reflecting a sharp rise 
in tax rates as well as in the tax base, 
accounted for almost five-sixths of the 
total increase. The growth in the vol- 
ume of savings, both by business and 
individuals constitutes another striking 
change in the disposition of the income 
flow. As private gross capital forma- 
tion was curtailed in order to make way 
for war production, an increasing vol- 
ume of these gross savings became 
available to finance the rising Govern- 
ment deficit. 


Savings Rise $27 Billions 


The largest increases occurred in the 
volume of individual savings. These 
rose from $6 billion in 1939 to an annual 
level of $33 billion in the first half of 
1943. In view of the attention that has 
been paid to these figures and the wide 
use that is being made of them in ap- 
praising the fiscal situation, a few com- 
ments by way of their interpretation 
are in order. 

In the first place, it should be remem- 
bered that the savings figure which is 
reflected in the statistics refers to the 
actual amount which individuals have 
saved during a given period, rather 
than the amount they intended to save. 
This distinction is of crucial impor- 
tance. In periods of rising prices and 
incomes, individuals with incomes that 
are not contractually fixed may find 
that they are to some extent saving un- 
intentionally because their expenditures 
are based on an expected income that 
is lower than the actual income they 
earn. The spending of these windfalls 
will eventually bring incomes, con- 
sumption, and savings into relation 
with each other which reflects the basic 





saving-spending habits of individuals. 
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THIS WALL COST NOTHING 


still, many a costly loss is prevented. 


Tus wall cost nothing — and the man 
who suggested building it was not an 
architect, but an insurance broker. 


When the situation requires it, a John- 
son & Higgins representative inspects 
your business premises — as a first step 
in competent brokerage service. When 
he discovers a source of risk, he often 
recommends a way to lessen or avoid it. 
Reducing the risk reduces the insurance 
premium. The cost of building a wall to 
segregate a special hazard is frequently 
repaid — ina relatively short time — out 
of premium savings. More important 


Obviously, no one man is qualified to 
meet all the insurance needs of com- 
merce and industry. For nearly a cen- 
tury Johnson & Higgins have main- 
tained an organization of specially 
trained technicians—to meet every need 
of every client. Inspection service is 
only one of the important divisions of 
our work. 


If you would like to know how this or- 
ganization might serve your business, 
write or telephone our nearest office for 
an appointment . . . without obligation. 





JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 

DETROIT Established 1545 SEATTLE 

ests cinemas INSURANCE BROKERS Se ee 

BUFFALO WINNIPEG 

HAVANA 63 WaLL Street - New YORE soncene 
MONTREAL 


HOS ANGELES Buyers of Insurance lor Commerce and Indushy 
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BLUEPRINT 


for 
Management! 


It is already evident that the basis for 
satisfactory settlement of government 
contracts starts long in advance of ter- 
mination day. The development of a 
standard procedure to be followed and 
especially the maintenance of adequate 
records and administrative controls are 
demonstrated prerequisites. Not only 
must preparations be made to bring 
into proper focus complete details of 
work done on contracts, but the need 
to maintain inventories within reasona- 
ble limits consistent with program re- 
quirements is indicated. 

Many other vital points were clearly 
brought out by the experience of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc. who have 
used outstandingly successful methods 
and routines in negotiating settlement. 
Through the courtesy of Sperry offi- 
cials we are able to offer you a most 


helpful brochure, just prepared, cov-- 
ering this entire subject and showing 


how Sperry’s records serve : 
as a “‘blueprint”’ for work- «if ae 
ing out speedy and satisfac- \ eon 
tory settlements. This time- __\ 
ly and valuable brochure is 
offered as a free service, 
for it entails no obligation. 
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But if, as is unavoidable, statistical mea- 
surement is taken while this adjust- 
ment process is still in progress savings 
will be high in relation to incomes and 
will fail to reveal the amounts which 
individuals would save if they con- 
tinued to earn the current level of in- 
comes. 

Since statistics of individual savings 
include the savings of unincorporated 
businesses whose incomes are likely to 
be affected by the type of windfalls just 
discussed, the element of unintentional 
saving which is included in the totals 
may be quite important. Hence, in 
analyzing the problem of inflation it 
is not appropriate to rely upon the en- 
tire level of current savings as an offset 
available against inflation at the current 
level of income. 


Scarcity of Consumer Goods 


Another major reason for the high ‘ 


level of individual savings is to be 
found in the market conditions that 
have confronted consumers in 1942 and 
1943. With the virtual disappearance 
of many types of durable goods from 
consumer markets a major outlet of 
consumer spending was cut off. Also, 
an increasing range of other commod- 
ities ceased to be available in unlimited 
quantities. To the extent that price 
control and rationing were effective, the 
rising tide of incomes was not trans- 
ferred to businesses by driving up the 
prices of the restricted volume of con- 
sumer commodities still available in 
the market, but settled in consumers’ 
pockets in the form of savings. 

This point, too, should be borne in 
mind in interpreting the significance 
of savings statistics in relation to the 
problem of inflation. The high level 
of individual savings should not be 
adduced as warranting less pre-occupa- 
tion with anti-inflationary policies, or, 
worse, their relaxation. To a very im- 
portant extent it is a direct result and 
measure of the relative success of the 
attempt to check the rise of prices. 

The economic experience gained dur- 
ing the war as recorded by national 
product and income statistics must 
shape the post-war outlook in several 
important respects. We have seen that 
it is in our power to harness the pro- 
ductive resources of the nation so as to 
provide employment to all those who 
desire to work and to turn out, in stu- 
pendous quantities, the goods and ser- 
vices we need. In this respect the 
record of the rearmament and war 
years stand out in shining contrast to 
the underemployment and underpro- 
duction of the previous decade. 
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Almost any inventory is A-1 loan collateral 


S YOUR working capital working overtime 

for victory — or is it loafing, while tied up 
in inventory? There is a way that you can 
keep these dollars active during these crucial 
times...a bank loan against that inventory. 
Almost any readily marketable inventory is 
sound collateral when backed by Lawrence 
System field warehouse receipts. Coffee or 
castings, steel or soy beans—hundreds of 
commodities have been accepted by banks 
throughout the country as a basis for Law- 


rence System loans. The raw materials or 
finished products can remain right on your 
premises while normal marketing continues 
uninterrupted—and you put the released 
working capital back to work! 

With an eye to the future when the pro- 
duction of new consumer goods will demand 
extra capital for reconversion — you will find 
inventory loans valuable and convenient. Ask 
your banker for full details on Lawrence Sys- 
tem. Available from coast to coast. 





LAWRENCE SYSTEM ,c/ watchousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 











: New York: 72 Wall St * Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St + San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
> Buffalo + Boston + Philadelphia » Kansas City + St. Louis * New Orleans * Charlotte, N.C. + Jacksonville, Fla. 
eames: Minneapolis + Dallas - Houston - Denver + Fresno + Portland, Oregon + Seattle - Spok ° H lul 
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4 storage es 
and economically 


Bring sy® 
your recor 
4 simply 


23 STANDARD 
STOCK SIZES 


The Liberty Box is made of heavy, water- 
proofed corrugated fibre board, precision cut 
and scored, reinforced with heavily gummed 
cloth tape. Labels factory applied — gummed 
titling strips FREE. 


e Dustproof—Spillpreof 
e Safe, Efficient, Economical 


e Liberties stack anywhere or fit shelv- 
ing you now have 


eThe National Standard for over 25 
years ... more than 73,000 satisfied 
users 


Write for descriptive circular with sizes 
and prices. We willinclude FREE Manual 
of Record Storage Practice. 


Liberty Boxes are sold by all leading stationers. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Established 1918 
>t Chicagoa, Iti 
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for 1944 carry 
the story of 











TECHNICAL DATA AND 
PRICE INFORMATION 
SHOULD BE IN YOUR FILES 
~ ASK FOR IT~TODAY 


A list of users in industry would 
look like ““who’s who” in war 
tmateriel production. Where glare 
exists, this new lamp is now ac- 
cepted as a necessity. Try it. 
Technical data and sample will be 
sent without obligation to you. 


SAVE ELECTRIC CORP. 
TOLEDO 5, OHIO 















EVEN today, all-ra 
Anniversary Bon 
still costs only %# more 
per letter... but the 
difference in value is 
greater than ever! For toda 
wood pulp papers affected 





srl won 








— unlike 
y wartime 
shortages of chlorine bleaching solutions — 
crisp, permanent, all-rag Anniversary Bond 







“I know it costs !/s¢ more.. but even 
MacTavish, MacTavish & MacTavish 
are using Anniversary Bond!” 


remains truly brilliant- 
white! ...sparkles like the 
clean cotton it is (made only 
from new, all-rag cuttings) 
... crackles like a fresh ten- 
dollar bill...is outstand- 
ingly opaque in any weight! 
Your letters are your widest 
personal contact with your 
trade. You spend dollars 
on what you write—surely 
you must consider adding 
\%¢ to a letterhead that will 
make it right. 


Dhru,) 


FREE Comparison Kit 


Visual prook, with sam- 
ples, that all-rag An- 
coventry, Bond is the 
Paper for you to sign— 
tiated. lithographed or 
engraved. Please request 
on business letterhead 
andgive name of printer. 


Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
402 South Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 





"7 ANNIVERSARY BOND 


THE BEST LETTERHEAD PAPER 1S MADE FROM” RAGS 
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It is true that the present level of 
production has been obtained at costs 
which we should not want to incur in 
times of peace—long hours of work at 
grinding pace, work by children and 
adolescents who should be in school, by 
women who would prefer to return to 
their homes, and by a large amount of 
irksome regimentation necessary to 
drive the productive effort to its ulti- 
mate pitch. But even if we return to 
the more leisurely pace that is appro- 
priate to peacetime it is obvious that we 
can maintain a level of production far 
in excess of any pre-war level. If this 
production is geared to turning out, 
not implements of war, but the goods 
and services desired by a peaceful popu- 
lation we can attain a level of general 
prosperity far beyond any hitherto at- 
tained. 


Post-War Challenge 


This promise of a better post-war 
world is no justification for compla- 
cency. On the contrary, it constitutes 
a major challenge. With the exception 
of the war years our recent economic 
history has been a record of our failure 
to achieve a full volume of production 
and employment. What guarantee do 
we have that when the electrifying 
stimulus of the war is spent our indus- 
trial machine will not relapse into the 
torpor of the thirties? 

To a certain extent, the mere realiza- 
tion of the fact that we can and must 
produce more than we ever have will 
help. For increased production itself 
will generate additional incomes which 
may take production off the markets at 
profitable prices. There is a dynamic 
element here which is easily missed. 
But if matters were really that simple 
we would never have had a depression. 
Experience shows that there are narrow 
limits to this lifting oneself by one’s 
own bootstraps. A high level of pro- 
duction in 1929 did not prevent the 
collapse in the thirties. The explana- 
tion is, of course, that though it is a 
mathematical truism that full produc- 
tion generates incomes sufficient to take 
the entire output off the market, there 
is no guarantee that businesses and in- 
dividuals will in the aggregate spend 
an amount sufficient to cover the costs 
incurred in producing total output and 
to leave a margin of profit that is suff- 
ciently atttractive to warrant contin- 
uance of production at full scale. To 
the extent that there is a deficiency of 
spending, the business system is caught 
in a spiral of contraction. 

Fortunately, there exist reasons for 
optimism with regard to the volume of 
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post-war spending. We have traced 
how the demand for consumer durable 
goods was choked off in 1942 and 1943 
in order to liberate resources for war 
production. As a consequence, con- 
sumer stocks of durable goods are being 
depleted and a deferred demand for 
these commodities is being built up. 
On the monetary side of the picture 
there is accumulating, as we have seen, 
a vast volume of individual savings 
which will provide the funds necessary 
to make this demand effective. The 
position is similar with respect to capi- 
tal goods. In this sector, too, a deple- 
tion of private stocks is occurring 
which will require replacements after 
the war. 


Needs Careful Planning 


These are favorable factors in judg- 


Increases Income 
for Scrap 


from 35,000 
to $23,000 


in two years 












That is the experience of 
one client who is using the 
James Flett Organization 
plan of scrap disposal. An- 
other shows an increase of 
160% over the original 
$20,000 yearly. Proportion- 
al increases have been 
made on smaller quantities. 


There is no mystery about the James 


ing the level of post-war production 
and employment which the business 
system is likely to generate. But wis- 
dom and decision in both Government 
and business policies will be needed to 
make sure that the favorable potential- 
ities inherent in the situation are real- 
ized. In the first place, an economic 
setting has to be provided in which 
these factors can become effective. If 
individuals after the war feel insecure 
of their jobs and their earnings pros- 
pects, they are not apt to exercise their 


Flett Organization plan. Simply stat- 
ed, it is a knowledge of the value of 
your scrap and the ability to sell it to 
the best and most timely market. 

The FREE book “More Money for 
Scrap” outlines the plan and tells you 
how to profit from this service. 


Free book tells 


OAL 
done 





The James Flett Organization does 


We do not 


not buy your scrap. Engineers and 
sales agents from our organization 
classify, tell you how to pack for the 
greatest returns, and act as your sales 
agents, finding your best market at 


deferred demand for durable goods. 
And businesses may similarly postpone 
large-scale replacements of their capital 
equipment because prospects appear too 


buy your 
scrap 











uncertain. Hence, the transition from 
war to peace will have to be planned 
carefully to insure that the favorable 
factors will not be short-circuited. 

Secondly, it cannot be known in ad- 
vance whether the leverage of accumu- 
lated demand will be sufficient to in- 
sure full prosperity or, for that matter, 
whether it will be so large that it may 
threaten severe inflation. We should 
not be caught unaware if it turns out 
that either the one or the other is the 
case. Finally, even if it is assumed 
that immediate post-war prosperity is 
achieved with a minimum of Govern- 
ment assistance, the longer run eco- 
nomic problems should not be lost sight 
of. A prosperity based on an accumu- 
lated shortage of durable goods could 
soon end in a business collapse. 
Achievement of a stable prosperity and 
one that is shared by all groups of the 
population will be the two major eco- 
nomic tasks to confront us in the post- 
war era. They can be solved, but not 
by pretending that the problems do not 
exist. 
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You can have the benefit of twenty- 
four years of experience in serving 
hundreds of firms of all sizes — and 
you pay only a small, fixed percentage 
fee when you receive payment for 
your scrap. 

Our trained experts and sales agents 
are ready to go to work for you now. 

If you want to know the facts about 
the scrap business, and how we get you 
highest returns, send the coupon below 
for the book “More Money for Scrap.” 
You will not be obligated in any way. 


the time you are ready to ship. 


If you want 
highest 





JAMES FLETT ORGANIZATION 


World’s largest engineers and sales agents of Salvage Materials 


CHICAGO New York 


James Flett Organization 


Boston Cleveland 


400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Without obligation, please rush a copy of “More Money for Scrap” to: 


Name 





Company. 





Address 
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Put yourself in his place—the man in Overseas service. 


Letters are his only link with home and his old life. 


But they come in bunches, months old, and not very 


satisfying . . . because people at home are not using the 


quickest way to get letters to servicemen... 


use V-MAIL 


Three out of four letters a week 
to service men overseas are going by 
ordinary mail, which travels on 
slow merchant ships in convoy, 
takes weeks and months to arrive... 
uses thousands of tons of sorely 
needed shipping space! But V-Mail 
flies—gets plane priority even over 
air mail, goes as far in two hours as 
a ship in a day. 

When you write on a V-Mail 
form, your letter is photographed 
on a film strip. A plane can carry 
millions of letters on film. At the 
process point nearest destination, a 
photographic print is made, sealed 





Pe 


i} 


Y 


and delivered, a personal, private 
communication. If a ship is lost, 
a letter is lost. But if a plane is lost, 
a new V-Mail film is sent at once. 


Speen the letters that mean so 
much to men overseas! Get V-Mail 
forms from your post office or RFD 
carrier. Buy them at your stationery 
store. Or we will send six forms with 
our compliments . . . Address... 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


1568 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, i as) 
. now devoted to war production. — 


which print postage for business mail . . 


4 base ‘ 
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a 
Yj ; 
- ZF x was an inventor who 


had his own small machine shop. 
With real misgivings, he joined the 
staff of a large corporation. About 
a year later, I asked him how it had 
worked out. “Wonderful!” he said. 
“Tt used to be that if I had a prob- 
lem about a ball bearing, I had to 
take a couple of weeks to work it 
out. But now I can just turn to a 
specialist who knows all about ball 
bearings. Perhaps I think I need 
some special alloy. There’s an ex- 
pert available. It’s wonderful to be 
able to use other people’s brains.” 


The successful business man can- 
not be an expert in everything. He 
must gather ideas and wisdom from 
consultants, from meetings, from 
trade association contacts, and from 
up-to-date reading. Are you mak- 
ing enough use of other people’s 
brains? 


R 
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